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On Monday, Oct. 3, the Universalist 
ministers of Boston and vicinity gathered 
in good numbers and fine spirit for their 
first meeting of the new church year. The 
‘re-session assembly” was delightful. 
Every attendant was manifestly glad to 
be back, glad to shake the hand of every 
other attendant, and glad to tell of a 
profitable summer and of aggressive plans 
for the coming months. Dr. Lowe, Mr. 
Nichols and Mr. Brooks, a special com- 
mittee on good fellowship for the day, 
made every one feel comfortable and 
happy. A rearrangement of chairs added 
to the attractiveness of the room and pre- 
vented interruption by late arrivals. 

The worship service, arranged by Rev. 
Stanley Spear and Mrs. John Smith Lowe, 
pianist, was beautiful and impressive. 

The business meeting, with the new 
president, Dr. Huntley, in the chair, was 
brief and spirited. Mr. Raspe, secretary 
and treasurer, reported that his small 
financial balance was shut up in a closed 
bank, and was advised to have the institu- 
tion opened without delay. Greetings of 
sympathy on account of their ill health 
were sent to Rev. Orin Stone, Mrs. L. W. 
Attwood and Rev. E. P. Wood. 

It was voted to have a brief period each 
week devoted to mention of books and 
articles that the brethren had read and 
found especially important for up-to-date 
ministers. 

Dr. Bissell and Mr. Leining were named 
as Dr. Lowe’s associates on the committee 
on good fellowship for the following 
meeting. 

The address of the morning was given 
by Dr. Rose of Lynn, a former president 
of the group and a speaker who on several 
previous occasions had greatly pleased 
and inspired the brethren. His theme was 
“Sit Up and Row,” he indignantly denying 
the suggestion that he intended the last 
word to rhyme with “now.” 

Dr. Rose said in part: 

“My text is taken from the counsel of 
the coach of a college crew, who was asked 
by a new oarsman on the eve of an im- 
portant race what he should do if, with the 
goal in sight, he could not muster strength 
for another stroke. The coach replied: 
“When you come to the last fifty yards, 
and your strength is gone, your eyes are 
bloody, your back broken and your legs 
like water, here’s what you do—you sit 
up and row!’ 

“We meet this morning under different 
skies, so to speak, than appeared over our 
last meeting. In one respect nothing is 
different—and yet everything is different. 
One might say of this particular hour what 
Carlyle said of the period of the French 
Revolution—‘a time of despair and a time 
of hope.’ The hour in which we last met 
was one of unrelieved despair. This 
change from the bottom of depression to 
hopefulness is an interesting psychological 


study. Hope is a slender thing, and man 
is its prisoner. One can say of this hour, 
then, we have hope. Hope of increasing 
well-being for the millions of the jobless. 
Hope that the nations will in sober second 
thought draw back from the precipice on 
which they are standing. Hope that 
somewhere waiting for us are the building 
materials of a better world, and the tech- 
nique of using them. In other words, the 
finishing line is in sight and, no matter how 
weary, how discouraged and fearful, we 
must sit up’and row.” 

The speaker then developed points in 
the great past of the Universalist Church, 
and prophesied a future pregnant with 
possibilities for our faith. The label 
“Universalist,” once slapped on us in de- 
rision, has become the headstone of the 
corner. No sane man can talk to-day on 
any subject without coming around sooner 
or later to the belief that God’s providence 
and will are for all men everywhere. 
World recovery waits on the universal 
application of the law of economics. 
Education is a world wide movement. 
Science speaks a universal language. 
And, most significant of all, we have 
learned that Prosperity, the very goddess 
of the modern world, refuses to smile on 
any of her subjects urtil she can smile on 
all of them. So much for the great past, 
he said, and so much for the greater future 
for the idea, if not for the organization 
that espouses it. Now, what of the pres- 
ent? Dr. Rose continued: 

“Here we must face facts. Like gov- 
ernment, banking, industry, etc., a crisis 
is upon the church. Mergers, failures, are 
in the air. Churches are going out of 
business, not because there is not enough 
for them to do, but because the people 
are getting tired of keeping everlastingly 
at it. This is not unusual. But it is 
dangerous. When Curran said that eter- 
nal vigilance was the price of liberty he 
was warning mankind against the subtle 
fatigue of soul that will surrender any 
good cause to its enemies. 

“Why are we tired? Because we’ve 
got to work, and it is an unusual experi- 
ence. Because good causes cost time 
and money, and we feel poor. Because 
we are weary of well doing. This is not 
said in criticism. It is said in diagnosis. 
It is not to the shame of a man staggering 
blindly through a snow drift that he wants 
to lie down and sleep the sleep of death. 

“It is not to the disgrace of church 
people that they are touched by this icy 
hand. The whole world is benumbed and 
men and women everywhere feel the 


. fatigue which, if not checked, precedes 


death. But it is to our disgrace if we do 
not recognize what is the matter with us, 
and if we do not keep on our feet somehow. 
This is not the time to quit. This 1s not 
the time to sleep. This is the time to 
(Continued on page 1212) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 4 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Certainties We Already Have 


HERE are some who deny the existence of cer- 
tainties. Others joke about the matter, and 
say that nothing is certain but death and taxes. 

But we who work in the field of religion have many 
great and precious certainties, ‘positively known 
truths,” “something indubitable and beyond ques- 
hoi. 

This is not the note that we always strike in 
church gatherings. Of necessity we talk much about 
the things we are doubtful about. What is the true 
line of development of our denomination? We are 
not sure. What is our duty in the next General 
Convention? We are doubtful. What should Uni- 
versalists do about the Japan Mission in view of the 
money in hand? We are troubled and bothered, for 
we do not know. 

But out of Japan comes an illustration of one of 
the great certainties. It was in that article that we 
ealled “That Korean Farm” and that we wanted to 
call “The Christ of the Korean Road.” 

The country folk of Korea were on a great trek 
to the city, for they were starving. They did not 
know how serious the problem of employment was 
in the city. Behind one of these gaunt, ragged men 
came the Universalist preacher on his way home from 
a village. He saw the man stagger and fall. He dis- 
covered that it was a hospital case. He rushed on to 
the church and got his Boy Scouts. They made a 
litter and carried the man. 

That is only one part of the story. Another 
section tells of the way the church is dealing with 
unemployment by teaching people to make slippers. 
Two hundred people make 5,000 pairs a month, some 
of which have been shipped abroad. 

In a farming section the preacher taught the 
people to make replicas of an ancient ruin, very his- 
toric and famous, and these too sell. 

Then as a climax of the story we have “that 
Korean farm”’—the farm bought by Universalists 
to fight poverty, such poverty as we can hardly 
imagine. We sent 2,200 yen. The farm cost 4,000 
yen. At the present favorable rate of exchange 
$450 would give our Universalist preacher the farm 
free and clear. There are 100 acres of it, half of it 
pine woods, half under cultivation, on a river across 
which a railroad is going through. 


Personally we feel certain about this kind of re- 
ligious work. Given Cary, given Jio, with their 
sense and their Christianity, we feel certain that the 
way to make clear the gospel of Christ in this particu- 
lar corner of the world is not to print it, not to talk it, 
not to embody it in ritual or church building, but to 
incarnate it in jobs—in chances for livelihood, in 
friendly, brotherly instruction and leadership. 

We hear what Sykes and Cousens, Atwood and 
McCollester, are doing to keep boysin school. Across 
our desk go confidential letters relating what Uni- 
versalist ministers and laymen are doing to raise 
money for this senior, this junior, almost through col- 
lege and threatened with disaster, and to pave the 
way for those just starting in. 

Is there much doubt in our minds about the wis- 
dom of this kind of work? In fact, when we see some 
fine young fellow coming out of college and starting 
in with high faith and courage to back his trained 
mind, are we not about as certain that this kind of 
thing is worth while as we can be of anything? 

Then along comes a new life of Emerson, or a 
moving poem, or a great novel. When we read are 
we not reasonably certain that that kind of service is 
of enduring value to the race? 

Have we any doubt about the beauty of Tenny- 
son’s “Sunset and evening star,’ or Browning’s 
“So the all great were the all loving too,” or Carruth’s 
“ripe rich tints of the cornfield and the wild geese 
flying high?” 

We can goastep farther. Often there come to us 
moments and hours of pain or doubt. There come 
times when things press on us too hard. Perhaps 
then we may go away by ourselves and kneel before 
God. If we do we may find what Archbishop Trench 
wrote about long ago: 

Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make. 

When the burden is lifted, when the doubts are 
resolved, when the pain is eased, when peace comes 
flooding in—is there any lack of certainty? Here is 
the great certainty. It can not be proved. It can 
only be found. 

At least we can say that there are certainties 
enough to give a note of cheerfulness and courage to 
all we do. 
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DOAK AND THE FOREIGN STUDENTS 


ONDEMNATION of the Hoover Administra- 
tion and William N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, 
is widespread among educators over the Doak 

order forbidding foreign students to engage in part- 
time work to earn their way through school. The 
theory back of the order is that these foreign students 
compete with American labor. Probably they do. 
One can, however, be a strong protectionist and yet 
deprecate an extension of the principle to cover boys 
and girls trying to get an education. There is another 
principle that Mr. Doak ignores: it is good for the 
United States to have keen minds living in all the 
countries of the world, trained in our schools, who 
know our standpoint, and who have good will for us. 

Prof. Clyde R. Miller of the Teachers’ College, 
New York, said: “The discourtesy and stupidity of 
the order will create an enormous amount of ill will. 
It is wholly contrary to the spirit that animated the 
United States when we utilized the Boxer indemnity 
for the education of Chinese students.’ President 
Nicholas Murray Butler went farther. He not only 
characterized the order as reactionary and stupid, but 
he said: “It is clearly against the interests of the 
American people and their influence in the world.” 

We sincerely hope that the effort of many college 
presidents and other educators to have this order re- 
scinded will be successful. 

If Mr. Hoover gets time to consider the matter, 
we believe that it will be rescinded. He worked his 
own way through college and sympathizes with stu- 
dents doing it. He is a trustee of a great university 
and knows what faculties are up against in facing the 
problems of promising boys and girls living on little 
or nothing to get through. And Mr. Hoover also has 
done big things for education in various parts of the 
world, and knows what it means to our country to 
have loyal alumni of our great universities who are 
not citizens serving as ambassadors of good will abroad. 

* * 


A MAJOR PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


N “The Child and the Universe” Bertha Stevens 

if states a major purpose of education. If it has 

not been accomplished in any normal person who 

has been exposed to formal education, then this educa- 
tion, she says, has failed in one important respect. 

A major purpose of education should be to give 
a person an awareness of the universe as a whole, an 
appreciation of its treasures, a sense of belonging to 
it. 

In a scientist or in a poet there is genuine aware- 
ness, she tells us, and those people have wellsprings of 
happiness in them which make them happy in ways 
that do not depend on persons or special circum- 
stances. 

“How much awareness,” she asks, “has the man 
on the street of the operation of law in the natural 
universe, of the endless exemplifications of beauty and 
rhythm in it, of its unfolding wonders of organization 
and form, of the varieties and the range from minutiae 
to magnitudes?” 

In other words, how much do we sense of nature? 
How much does a starlight night mean to us? Do 
the changing seasons mean anything other than that 


it is hot or cold, wet or dry? Can we enter into the 
spirit of Joyce Kilmer’s poem on trees? Do we think 
of ourselves as belonging to this majestic procession of 
the years and this continuous unfolding of life? If 
our train is stalled by a wrecked freight can we find 
entertainment on a grassy bank or in a rock cut? 

If education can give people an awareness of the 
universe as a whole, and if that awareness gives them 
inner resources and adds to their happiness, ought not 
that kind of education to be provided? 

All educators do not sense the force of what Miss 
Stevens says. All schools do not provide that kind 
of education. Then have churches any responsibility 
to provide it? Has it anything to do with religious 
education? There is but one answer, in our opinion, 
for any worker in the field of religion. Of course. It 
is obvious. The moment the thought is presented we 
seize it. Nature study or cosmos study is not an 
embroidery for the mantle of education. It is the 
very stuff of which the garment must be made. At 
least physical nature is the web and human nature the 
woof. The stone which the builders rejected, or at 
least neglected, is on the way to becoming the head- 
stone on which a good part of the superstructure 
depends. 


* * 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 
E notice symposia here and there upon the 
question of the future of the Universalist 
Church. Hasitany future? Is its work done? 
Had it better liquidate? 

The stock reply in public is: No. 
Never haul down the flag. 

The reply in private is varied. Confidentially 
many men can tell you just where we missed our 
chance, and no two men agree upon the place. We 
try not to think much about this subject, for several 
reasons: 

1. We have discovered a bad habit, in our- 
selves and in too many of our associates, of spending 
time taking our denominational pulse, looking at our 
denominational tongue and listening for the grind of 
our denominational gizzard. In other words, we fear 
that we are amazingly self-conscious, and we suspect 
that it is bad for us. It results in talk about our- 
selves while the thing we ought to do is forgotten. 

2. We are interested much more in the thing 
that we are doing, or supposed to be doing, than in 
the machinery through which our denominational life 
will express itself year after next. That thing we 
really are doing in many places and with varying de- 
grees of efficiency. We could state it in many ways, 
but it consists in substance of the work of modern 
progressive religious education, in multiplying the 
number of individuals who have a rich religious ex- 
perience, and are socially minded, and in strengthening 
the agencies which add to the amount of good will 
in the world. Where our folks actually are at these 
things they are unworried, happy, confident. They 
know that there are many more things that they can 
learn and do along these lines than they ever can catch 
up with, and they are perfectly sure that the pursuit 
of knowledge is not going to be stopped over night or 


Never say die. 
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the chance to help our brother men evaporate into 
thin air. 

- 3. Two things we will not worry about, as some- 
body put it long ago—the things we can not help and 
the things we can help. _There are shifts of popula- 
tion we can not help. Why accuse ourselves or any- 
body else about them? There are mighty changes in 
ways of living and thinking. We may influence 
them to some extent but not completely. “Be philo- 
sophical about what you can not help,” we say to our- 
selves. 

But if we can help these things we will not worry 
either, but get busy. 

4. No history or tradition of worth and beauty 
can be destroyed. No great influence will ever be 
lost. That plain New England countryman, Hosea 
Ballou, who went up against entrenched Calvinism, 
Bible in hand, and undermined it, and those who 
helped him, will have due credit always. 

If we can believe with Tennyson that not a single 
life will be destroyed or cast as rubbish to the void 
when God has made the pile complete, can we not 
believe it about Ballou and Chapin and dear Charlie 
Eaton and noble Coleman Adams? We can and do. 

Churches that are made up of a few rich men or 
men of moderate means whose main thought is to get 
out from under, churches not interested in religion, 
churches which are little selfish clubs used mainly to 
sharpen this axe or that, ought to die and will die. 

But Universalist churches, and we have many, 
which are true servants of man and which have the 
Christian vision and purpose, are going ahead. 

They think of the plan for a Free Church of 
America not in terms of disintegration, decay, getting 
out from under, closing up, but in terms of more 
abundant life and service. — 

They will be forging ahead, doing their work, 
training their youth, helping their needy and re-in- 
forcing the strength of their strong, whether a detail 
of organization goes through or not. 

* * 


SOME QUESTIONS, ANSWERS AND 
COMMENTS 
N intelligent correspondent puts three questions 
to us. We attempt to answer, realizing of 
course that we shall only approximate the 
truth. The questions are: 

1. Are not Universalist and Unitarian ministers 
much more interested in economic questions than in 
religious questions? 

2. Does not this mean that Universalist and 
Unitarian churches will cease eventually to be churches 
and become ethical culture clubs? 

3. Will not liberals interested in religion be 
forced to join the Episcopal, Congregational or other 
liberal orthodox churches? ; 

1. Universalist and Unitarian ministers, like 
the ministers of orthodox churches and like most 
modern-minded people, are interested in economic 
questions, but they insist that economic questions are 
religious questions. Perhaps you intended to use the 
phrase “theological questions” where you said “‘re- 
ligious questions.” To all but humanists, so-called, 
religion is the full, abundant life of God in men’s souls. 


Theology is our theory of God. Religion is experience. 
We do not believe that the majority of liberal minis- 
ters are more interested in economic questions than in 
theological questions, but some undoubtedly are. 

2. No, it does not mean that our churches will 
become ethical culture clubs. They could do worse 
than that, but they can do better. Because a man is 
interested especially in securing bread and butter and 
a good standard of living for everybody, it does not 
follow that he thinks there is no God. It may mean 
that he thinks it God’s will that everybody should be 
well clothed and fed. 

3. Devout Universalists and Unitarians will not, 
in our opinion, be forced out for the reasons given. 
When they go out, they go out usually for reasons of 
geography or social relationship. 

Now let us ask our questioner four questions: _ 

1. Do you not think that ministers should be 
interested in economic questions—that is, questions 
relating to the wealth of this world and its fair dis- 
tribution? 

2. Ifmot interested and informed, do they not 
expose themselves to the charge that they are other- 
worldly and have no message for this world? 

3. Ought not every church to be an ethical 
culture club, sincerely devoted to the task of develop- 
ing the enormous resources locked up in human per- 
sonality? | 

4, Will not humane, socially-minded persons 
be forced out of churches, liberal or orthodox, which 
manifest no interest in the physical condition of the 
masses of men? 

Now having answered and asked, let us affirm. 

We have much sympathy with the thing that you 
are trying to get at. To you obviously life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment. In church 
life you crave something more than protest against 
economic inequality or discussion of how to get more 
of the treasures that moth and rust corrupt. You 
would like assurance of purpose in the cosmos and 
meaning in your life and the lives of your fellows. You 
would like services which wil] help develop your 
power to meditate and commune. You seek a re- 
ligious atmosphere. So do we. You will not have 
to leave a church that does not develop it,for in the 
long run it will leave you. It will go down. 

But without priggishness or any holier than thou 
attitude can not those of us, ministers or laymen, who 
do believe in a religion which includes more than 
money or capitalism or communism, put a rich, broad, 
life-giving religious spirit into our churches? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Inquirer of London concludes that if a God- 
full life constitutes a Christian, Jesus was a Christian. 
If belief in the virgin birth, original sin and the 
Trinity is necessary, Jesus was not a Christian. 


Again and again and ‘again the words of Dr. 
Peabody need to be pondered: “The way to make a 
world good is first of all by being good ourselves.” 


Doctrines which remain in the form of books can 
not achieve much, says Navavidhan of Calcutta. 
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hundred and thirty-two years ago, a strange 
thing happened in the city of Rome. 
History is filled with strange things, with the 
foolish mistakes and tragic ironies of its makers, 
but on that day a thing of exceeding strangeness, an 
irony of surpassing absurdity, took place. 

Pope Clement VIII had set aside the day for a 
great jubilee, and pilgrims and prelates from all the 
surrounding country had assembled to see a heretic 
burned. That heretic was Giordano Bruno. He was 
to be burned at the stake as an atheist, for he had made 
the blasphemous statement that God was in the uni- 
verse and not outside of it. “There is no need,” 
Bruno had said, “‘to cast the eyes toward the heavens, 
to raise the hands, to direct our steps toward temples, 
or to intone to images, in order that our requests may 
be more favorably considered; but we should enter 
into our own inner self, remembering that God is 
nigh, with us, and within us . . . . for He is in every 
blade of grass, in every grain of sand, and in every atom 
that floats in the sunshine.”’ 

Bruno was branded as an atheist; he had polluted 
the sacred traditions of the Holy Church. Musing 
over the words of beauty which are written upon the 
vast and radiant scroll of Nature, he had said with a 
smile of pity on his lips, “‘yet fools talk of hell-fire, and 
curse their brothers under this serene expanse, and 
amid this infinitude of worlds.” The Holy Council 
had decided that the author of these statements was 
worthy to be destroyed; and so they condemned him 
to immortal life. ‘You, O judge,” said the con- 
demned martyr, “‘perchance feel more terror in pro- 
nouncing this judgment than I do in hearing it.” 

On that fated day the fearless Bruno was bound to 
the stake. As the flames curled cruelly about him 
we are told that he winced not. In his last moment 
an idolatrous monk thrust through the blaze a crucifix, 
but the dying hero turned his head aside, more in pity 
than aversion. 

And thus the “kingdom of God”’ defended itself, 
and Bruno died defending the “‘kingdom of God.” 
The universe, he said, is God’s kingdom, and it is 
only man’s deviltry that pollutes it. ‘Thou blas- 
phemer,” said the Holy Church, ‘“‘you shall die for 
this!” And so he did. And what a queer thing is 
the “kingdom of God!” 

Sixteen hundred years before, when the founder 
of Christianity was born, the angels had sung, “‘Peace 
on earth! Good-will toward men,” but no sooner had 
the Christian sect become powerful enough than it 
equipped seven great crusades of human slaughterers 
who marched gaily to massacre under the banner of 
the holy cross. Some of the most atrocious crimes of 
history have been committed because men have be- 
lieved. Men have killed their fellow men, great 
armies have striven to destroy each other, streams 
have run blood, because men have had religion. We 
look back over the pages of the written past, and 
when we see men’s gods blotting whole eras with 
human gore, when we hear men speaking the words 


“peace” and “good-will”? with the bloody sword in 
their hands, when we think of the noble men who have 
been persecuted, strangled, hung on scaffolds, broken 
on the wheel, or burned at the stake, by opposing re- 
ligionists, we can not help but pause and think— 
What.a strange thing is this thing called religion! 

We are living in an age characterized by analysis. 
In their frantic efforts to save time and to make 
progress men are asking the “whence,” the “why,” 
and the “whither”? of everything... Ideas are being 
put to the acid test; institutions are being x-rayed; 
and if a thing is found worthless toward a certain goal 
the slogan is to throw it away. Under this regime 
tradition has lost its halo. Two hundred years ago a 
little dust and rust on an idea or institution gave that 
form a sacred cast; but to-day men have no scruple 
whatever in applying the whisk-broom. Age really 
gives us a suspicion that inefficiency is present, and 
to the twentieth century citizen inefficiency spells 
garbage-can. There is no spot where the microscope 
of man’s scrutiny has feared to search. Governments, 
schools, churches—almost everything has felt the 
hand of reconstruction. The superstitious belief 
concerning the divine right of kings has been com- 
pletely lacerated, so that to-day the would-be monarch 
is more unpopular than the person who is afflicted 
with halitosis in this age of listerine. Our system of 
education has undergone and is now undergoing the 
most radical renovation. But of all our institutions 
those pertaining to religion have been most savagely 
attacked because they furnished the largest target. 
Religion is something which has spread its great wings 
over all pertaining to humanity. If it has hovered 
over men’s virtues, it has also covered the multitude 
of their sins. There is no department of human af- 
fairs which it has not flavored with its presence. 
Consequently it has been arraigned from every side; 
and some men are foolish enough to think that they 
have destroyed it. But they forget. 

The meddling hand of man has abolished empires 
and dethroned autocrats; it has revolutionized govern- 
ments, yet no man has ever asserted that government 
has been destroyed. Similarly, systems of education 
have been supplanted by other systems, but the great 
work of education still goes on—and we have every 
reason to believe that it will continue to go on. But 
as for the matter of religion, it seems that men have 
saved all their misunderstanding. Modern man has 
turned about and reformed systems of government 
and systems of education, but when it comes to sys- 
tems of religion he turns and abruptly addresses his 
age-old companion as a stranger. ‘‘Religion,’’ says 
he, “who art thou, and what dost thou here? Child 
of the musty past, thou art a disgrace to my present 
glory, and a folly to my wisdom; thou art obsolete! 
Get thee back into the dark from whence thou camest!”’ 

Certainly this attitude of doubt is a healthy one; 
but this dogmatic condemnation is a dangerous disease. 
In our wildly-rushing, madly-leaping cyclone of twen- 
tieth century progress there must remain a few sober- 
minded men to see that in this moment of house-clean- 
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ing frenzy we do not cast our valuables into the junk 
heap along with the trash and garbage. Let us be 
calm and see just what has been done to religion. Let 
us see if what has been done did not really need to be 
done; and let us see if religion has been destroyed or 
injured beyond recovery. If it has, may we be honest 
and kick it out. 

Here comes the historian. The shallow historian, 
who knows his material about as well as a checking 
clerk knows the parcels that he handles, looks over 
the number of past events and tells us that men 
have committed the grossest of crimes in the name of 
religion. “Therefore,” says he, “religion is gross, 
and we must cast it aside.”’ He seems to forget that 
in those days men themselves were gross, and that 
their religion must necessarily have been gross also. 
Men have been atrocious, and they have had atrocious 
religions; and many of them are not far from atrocity 
to-day. We admit that, and our religion seeks to im- 
prove the condition. So much for the historian. 

Science has also had its way; and when science 
speaks everybody listens, for like Jehovah it speaketh 
with thunder and lightning. For the past four hun- 
dred years, beginning with Copernicus and Bruno, 
this great instrument of man’s improvement has 
been steadily growing to the manhood of its authority. 
The red glow of Bruno’s funeral pyre proved to be the 
rosy dawn of a new age of understanding which shook 
its dewy wings over the continent of Europe and 
which burns with noontide brightness in this our 
thirty-second year of the twentieth century. Within 
that period of time science has discovered many new 
truths, and proved many of man’s most cherished 
beliefs to be mere fiction. It has performed many 
miracles, and placed in the hands of man many new 
and powerful instruments. It has placed at our 
command great energies that will wreck and great 
energies that will build, without teaching us the 
proper place and:way to use these energies to the best 
advantage. 

With all its mechanical achievements science has 
become vain, proving itself to be the peacock of the 
age. In the year 1901 a distinguished Frenchman by 
the name of Berthelot delivered a famous speech 
wherein he declared that the day of religion had passed, 
and that religion must now be replaced by science. 
His statement was quite as arbitrary as some made 
by the infallible church centuries before when men 
did not know any better, and indeed his assertion 
displayed more of a spirit of religious barbarity than 
a genuinely scientific one. 

“Religion,” said Berthelot, “is obsolete; belief 
in anything but science is ignorance. Science will 
arrange all that is needful, and one must be guided in 
life by science alone.” Whether M. Berthelot knew 
what science really was I will not say; but certainly he 
did not understand religion any better than the su- 
perstitious barbarians who burned the noble Bruno 
four hundred years before. 

It is a very bold thing to say—but I am forced 
to say it—that religion for the greater part of its 
existence has dwelt a stranger in the house of man. 
Popes and priests have known it only by its clerical 
robes, and scientists and historians have identified 
it with certain myths and legends. How many times 
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have men regarded it as something petrified in a form, 
as something consisting of a certain number of rules 
and rites, or as something manufactured by a prophet. 
Men have constructed symbols to represent God or 
the higher realities, just as men have carved statues, 
written poems, or composed music to express the 
elusive form of Beauty; and many times they have 
forgotten all about God and worshiped the symbols 
instead. Men have tried to express truth in the 
various forms of language; and they have forgotten 
truth and believed in myths. It is these myths and 
symbols which historians and scientists have riddled, 
but in so doing they have no more destroyed religion 
than smashing some of the Greek statues or splashing 
some of Raphael’s paintings would destroy art or the 
beauty of art. Religion is more than a creed and 
bigger than a cathedral, just as life is greater than the 
form in which it dwells. The historian looks back 
and tells us that once upon a time God’s name was 
Osiris, and that Osiris died. At another time His 
name was Zeus, and Zeus died. Therefore, concludes 
the historian, the gods are dead. Of what use is re- 
ligion? Butvlet us say to the historian that he does 
not understand religion. Religion was not made 
by the gods, but by man; and it was made by men that 
they might become more godlike. 

Instead of destroying religion, history has only 
given man a broader outlook and a clearer conception 
of what religion really is, just as a study of the various 
masterpieces gives us a better notion of art. Let us 
agree with the historian that, as for gods, there have 
been many, and like kings they have all died; but to 
that agreement let us add that man’s thirst for God has 
never died. Men have ceased to worship the names 
of deities, but they have not ceased to look up toward 
that nameless source of something higher and greater 
than themselves. 

And has science destroyed religion? It has only 
given it wings. In looting some of man’s fallacious 
beliefs science has only purified religion—has freed it 
from its cage, so to speak. Knowledge has given us a 
purer and greater religion purged of its primitive in- 
stincts and empowered by new instruments. Every 
particle of scientific truth is religious truth. The 
chemist who sits in his laboratory and probes for 
the mysteries which lie hidden in the smallest mole- 
cules of substance, the astronomer who tries to rob 
the farthest nebula of its vague realities, is perform- 
ing as strictly a religious rite as the robed priest in his 
temple. Everything that increases man—anything 
that will make him stronger, happier, or more courage- 
eous—is sacred. Religion desires the truest and 
soundest facts, that it may place those facts in the 
most advantageous arrangements for human utiliza- 
tion. 

There is no conflict between science and religion. 
There is no possibility of the one ever replacing the 
other. The two are perfectly peaceful, and harmo- 
niously co-ordinate in the effort to uplift mankind. 
We are neither pure scientists nor pure mystics, but 
are interested alike in the mystery and the mastery of 
life. This big business of living consists of more than 
mixing chemicals in a laboratory and more than say- 
ing prayers in a church. To be a full-fledged human 
being takes both science and religion, for man is 
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where molecules, juices, and gases mingle with souls, 
aspirations, and ideals. Man is where God struggles 
with a bit of the earth, trying to make the earth more 
sublime and sublimity more real. Our age is great 
because of its scientists and its preachers. Our age 
is great because men with religion in their hearts and 
science in their heads are ever striving to make it 
greater. Our age is great because men are doubting 
that they may have faith in that which is true. 

Our age has made no attempt to escape from 
religion. It can not do so. The more we know 
about life the more religious we become, for religion 
is that which deals with life—with hard cold substance, 
and red-blooded passionate men. Religion has often 
been regarded as a kind of healing balm for the suf- 
fering soul; men went into the temple that they might 
escape the world. But I say to you that religion is 
also a nourishing bread; and instead of being an opiate 


in which man steeps his pains, pets his weaknesses, 
and paralyzes his actions, religion is an inspiration to 
live this tingling life—and to live it more abundantly. 
Religion is not a sigh of retreat, but a battle-cry; it 
takes us into the swirl of life, and not away from it. 

There is every evidence to prove that this strange 
thing which we call religion is not obsolete. Only its 
strangeness is fading away. Every day men are 
coming to understand it better and better, and the 
better we understand it the more religious we become. 
No matter to what height humanity may climb, God is 
always a step higher beckoning the adventuresome 
soul of man to follow. Man is ever something to be 
surpassed; and so long as there is an unquenched 
thirst, so long as there is a star to hitch our wagons to, 
just as long as there is one aspiration to draw us on, 
this thing which we eall religion will dwell in our 
growing souls, saying, “Carry on, my soul, carry on!” 


Confession of Faith 


A Modern Woman’s Catechism 
Helen Cody Baker 


EN you have lived half your life in serene 
| acceptance of certain principles, it is a 
strange experience to find yourself sud- 
=} denly with your back to the wall, defend- 
ing them. And it is a still stranger experience to be 
struck silent, in the heat of your defense, by the fear 
that after all there may be nothing behind your back 
but a desolate vacancy, and the shadows of your own 
illusions and desires. When this happens it is time 
for a flag of truce; time to lay down your arms, go 
away by yourself, and think things through. 

Not that I found myself “suddenly” with my 
back to the wall. In fact, I can put my finger on the 
exact minute, fifteen years ago, when this confession 
of faith began to grow in those deeper levels of con- 
sciousness where ideas develop embryonically until 
they are ready to come forth, at the call of emergencies, 
as full grown thoughts. One of my best friends planted 
the germ of thisessay. I remember every detail of our 
discussion with photographic distinctness. JI remem- 
ber the baskets of mending at our feet, the yellow 
pool of lamplight in which we sat, and the way the 
glow of a wood fire flickered into and around it; for it 
was a winter afternoon—one of the weekly sessions 
when we mended, read aloud to each other, and 
vigorously discussed almost every subject under the 
sun. Oddly enough, we had never touched on re- 
ligion. My own was so much a part of me that I 
seldom spoke of it, and I had naively assumed the 
same of her. On this particular afternoon we hap- 
pened to mention a woman whose gaiety and courage, 
under circumstances that would crush an average 
mortal, command the affection and respect of the 
whole community. 

“T can’t think,” said Marguerite, 
her going.” 

“Perhaps she has a religion,’”’ I suggested, in all 
good faith. 

Marguerite picked up a stockmg, slipped her 
hand into it, and looked attentively at the size of the 
hole in the heel. 


“what keeps 


“Oh, no,” she decided, after this brief reflection, 
“St can’t be that. She’s too intelligent.” 

Never before that day, I give you my word, had it 
occurred to me that there were people anywhere who 
felt religion to be either the exclusive prerogative or 
the apologetic prop of limited minds. But I now 
know that on that winter afternoon fifteen years ago 
I began to examine my own religion and to discard 
from it whatever did not satisfy my own intelligence. 
The need to crystallize my religious philosophy, and 
put it into words, reached a climax last winter. This 
is how it came about. 

Ten women of our community, a suburb of a 
great city, formed a reading and discussion circle last 
winter. We met at our various homes every two 
weeks. The ten were chosen from several of the small 
cliques that make up the social life of any little town, 
and were selected on the basis of common intellectual 
tastes rather than close friendships. Of their relig- 
ious affiliations I knew nothing at all, for our family 
had for years attended church in a neighboring town. 

We were of many minds. Each of us chose a 
book and reviewed it at one of the meetings. All of 
us read all the books, and we joined in the discussion 
that followed the review of the evening. Our sub- 
jects ranged through philosophy, psychology, the 
drama, poetry and modern fiction. As none of us 
had ever before belonged to such a reading club, we 
brought freshness and enthusiasm to these meetings. 
As the year progressed and we became better ac- 
quainted, our arguments acquired a frankness and 
intensity that is possible only among friends. The 
surprising element in these discussions was that while 
none of the books, except ‘Kristin Lavrensdatter’’ 
and Bertrand Russell’s “Marriage and Morals,” dealt 
particularly with religion—and these only indirectly— 
religion claimed a steadily growing amount of at- 
tention at every meeting. No matter where we be- 
gan, we ended with what we believed—or didn’t be- 
lieve—and why. 

As the winter wore on I found myself more and 
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more on the defensive and curiously alone. One or 
two of my friends were outspokenly agnostic, several 
of them completely disillusioned, some rather wistful, 
others openly curious, two—I am sure—sympathetic 
but inarticulate, and one of them at least convention- 
ally religious in theory if not in practise. Let me say 
right here that they are all fine women, conscientious 
members of the social order, good wives, devoted 
mothers, and possessed of keen intelligences. Among 
them are better Christians—in the sense that their 
daily lives express the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity—than I can ever be. And yet, as I discovered 
to my surprise, not one of us except myself went 
regularly to church, though none of us thought any- 
thing of going forty miles several times a month to 
hear a good lecture or a stimulating play. Each of us 
gave at least half a day every week to auction or con- 
tract bridge, and most of us far more time than that. 
But the isolation I began to feel in their company 
went deeper than a difference in formal observances 
on Sunday. To even the few whom I have described 
as conventional or sympathetic, religion was nothing 
living or vital. They might not openly deny it, but 
they seldom thought about it at all. It had no 
definite part in their lives. 

When you find yourself hopelessly in the minority 
among people you like and respect, it requires a cer- 
tain smugness to assume that all of them are wrong 
and you are right. I am far from such an attitude. 
Indeed it was at this moment that I glanced over my 
shoulder to make sure that the wall was really there. 
I even touched it to make sure. 

There was nothing, it was apparent, wrong with 
these friends of mine except that some of them were 
a little bitter, some of them a little wistful, and all of 
them—I couldn’t help feeling—a little less happy than 
they might have been. And yet they had slipped 
completely out of touch with the Christian tradition 
into which every one of them had been born and bred. 
And the thing that meant so much to me, that il- 
lumined my days with a steady shining, meant noth- 
ing at all to most of them, and to none of them did it 
seem worth the effort of an hour a week spent in the 
“Quest of the Ages.” But, oddly enough, they were 
all interested to discover what I had found that they 
had failed to find. At last they asked me frankly, 
“What is your religion, that you care enough about it 
to defend it?” 

It was then I brought out my flag of truce, and 
asked for time to think things through. 

Outside of our reading circle, too, my husband 
and I met these women and their husbands in smaller 
groups, where more intimate query and response were 
possible. Over candle-lighted dinner-tables and be- 
fore open fires, on summer porches in the twilight and 
at picnics on the beach or in the woods, we talked 
more sincerely and searchingly than I remember 
talking in twenty years of work and play together in 
this little town. At the request of some of these 
friends, and at the risk of being taken for an amateur 
missionary—which charge I call on a lifetime of reti- 
cence to refute—I have written down these questions 
and answers in a modern woman’s catechism. The 
replies are a confession of the faith that has helped me 
in trouble, and inspires and directs my life. 


Do you believe in God? 
Yes. 
What do you mean by God? 


. The creative force behind and within the universe. 
Limitless energy, complete beauty, expressing itself in unchang- 
ing law. 

Q. How do you define religion? 

A. I think of it as man’s blind, stumbling, heroic effort to 
bring himself into harmony with this limitless energy and its 
law. It is positive, not negative. A way of living, not an 
escape from life. 

Q. Why is there evil in the world? 

A. Because, knowingly or unconsciously, we break these 
unchanging laws. 

Q. What makes you think there is any creative force be- 
hind the universe—or any order in its operations? How do you 
know it isn’t all a blind chaos—an accidental jumble of elements? 

A. I can not prove this. Whoever seeks the religious way 
of life must make this first choice between order and chaos. My 
limited human mind can not grasp the whole design. I have 
not, so far, met any human mind that can grasp or explain it to 
my satisfaction. But the bits of the pattern that I can see carry 
suggestions of order and of beauty. From time to time I am 
conscious of“a rhythm which beats in the pulse of all life. That 
rhythm, order and beauty, to me are God. This point of view 
seems more reasonable to me than your accidental jumble— 
and neither, so far as I can see, has been proved or disproved. 
I will not break my heart over unsolvable mysteries, but accept 
once and for all that the peace of God passeth my understanding 
although I know that there are tried and tested ways by which 
it may be found. 

Q. Is that Christianity, or is it Pantheism? 

A. That is only the first half of my faith. 
is to take Christ’s word that God is love. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘God is love?’ 
sion, which smacks of Pollyanna. 

A. I do not mean a mawkish sentimentality, hut a wide 
and deep understanding and sympathy for your fellow-men. 

Q. Do you believe in the immortality of your soul? 

A. If you mean by immortality the survival of personality 
and individual consciousness after death, I can only answer that 
Ido not know. This does not seem to me harder to believe than 
that light and heat from a dead planet travel through space, and 
are felt as light and heat in other worlds long after the star from 
which they came has ceased to burn and glow. But the truth is, 
I don’t think much about whether my soul is mortal or immor- 
tal. It does not seem to me one of the important things. If 
our spirits live forever, this life is important because it ic a stage 
on the journey through eternity. If the soul is mortal, then this 
life is important because it is all we have. 

Q. Do you believe in the discoveries of science? 

A. I believe anything that has been proved to be true. 
But even in my brief lifetime I have seen science outgrow its 
own theories too often to put my highest hope on them. The 
scientific way of life is nothing more than the search for truth’ 
All truth must be in harmony with religion, and no creed or cate- 
chism that denied any truth could mean much to me. The 
greatest scientists keep open minds. If it were not for such men, 
and their faith in the unproved, we might still believe the world 
to be flat. As the marvelous complexity of life unfolds under the 
microscope, or the stars are drawn close to us by the telescope, 
my reverence increases for that first cause, that primal energy, 
which we call God. It isin my heart as well as my words when I 
say in church that I believe in God the Father, maker of heaven 
and earth. 

Q. Do you realize that you are only a tiny atom of hu- 
manity, and that humanity is a transitory scum on the surface 
of a minor planet? 

A. What you say istrue. But it is just as true that if we 
think of ourselves as scum we will behave like scum. If we think 
of ourselves as significant parts of a scheme that has meaning, 
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consistency, and possibilities of growth, we may—even while we 
realize that the wind passeth over us and we are gone, and the 
place thereof shall know us no more—accomplish something of 
eternal life. In our own time we have an example of this in 
Gandhi. The powerful radiations of the thinking of that one 
tiny atom of scum have profoundly troubled a great empire and 
threaten the economic stability of the whole world. 

Q. Why are you a Christian rather than a follower of some 
other teacher? 

A. Because I believe Christ’s great contribution to the 
religious philosophy of mankind, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another,” is the surest way to human 
happiness. And because I believe that when the story of his life 
is stripped of every superstition—every miracle, even, though I 
do not take it upon myself to deny his miracles—enough is left 
of fineness, of courage, of steadfastness and of hope to make him 
the greatest of our teachers. 

Q. Why do you go to church? 

A. Because I think the co-operative search for the good 
life is more natural to most human beings, and more effective, 
than the lonely search. Because J have certain times to do other 
important things, and it seems orderly and reasonable to me to 
set aside a certain time for worship. 

Q. Do you believe in prayer? 


ws NEC 

Q. Do you pray to something outside yourself, or inside 
yourself? 

A. Both. I pray to all the beauty, courage and energy 


in the universe. 

Q. Do you literally believe every word you say in church? 

A. I think of creeds, prayers and services as gestures by 
which we induce in ourselves a certain reverence of mood. They 
change from time to time and are reinterpreted by succeeding 
generations. But the change should be gradual, or something 
of dignity and continuity is lost. I believe in the spirit of praise 

“and prayer that is behind these gestures, and J am not troubled 
to interpret them too literally. They grew out of the experience 
of generations. They were written for humanity, not for me, 
except as I belong to the great human family. I would rather 
look through the words at the truth behind them than change 
the phraseology to suit the whim of each passing generation. 

Q. Why can’t we pray just as sincerely in the woods, or at 
home, or on the golf course, as in a church? 

A. Wecan. But how often do we doit? J, at least, find 
it easier to approach the infinite in a setting where every line and 
symbol represents some hope or aspiration of mankind. God is 
only in our churches because we have thought Him into them. 
The temple is only another gesture, but a useful and splendid one. 

Q. When you pray outside of church, what do you pray for? 

A. The pattern of my prayer is found in an old hymn: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives Thy service find 
In deeper reverence praise. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

*Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


4. How can you say “Father” unless you feel that you are 
speaking to a personal God? 
} A. I accept that word as I accept all other symbols that 
have a traditional meaning for humanity. Behind the symbol 
thereisanidea. Itistoo big for my finitemind. I say “Father” 
because it is the best word we have to express the idea, “‘That to 
which I owe my life.” /nd, when I have accepted the symbol in 
this spirit, the idea itself becomes suddenly intimate and precious, 
by the use of that familiar, precious word. The miracle of the 


mass is performed in the human heart, and the bread and wine 
changed there to the body and the blood of Christ. 

We preserve and use our symbols in every other walk of life. 
Why should we balk at them in religion? Wesay “Good morn- 
ing’’ whatever the weather, without any heart-searchings and 
conscientious scruples, and we know that the morning may be a 
good ore for us whatever the barometer registers. We stand at 
attention when the flag goes by. Our hearts lift and beat a 
little faster, although we know there is nothing in those strips of 
red and white cloth to command our respect. We know that the 
flag is only a symbol of the great experiment in co-operative living 
that is the United States of America. Why should we refuse to 
bow our heads when the cross leads the choir into church? The 
cross is our symbol of courage and consistency and dedication to 
an ideal. Christmas is our reminder that Christ loved children. 
Good Friday recalls us to the memory that he died a voluntary 
and shameful death for the things he believed to be true; as for 
Easter, I will never forget the morning when our rector turned to 
us from the altar to say, ‘““Whether you accept the story of the 
resurrection as a literal fact or as a beautiful allegory, my mes- 
sage to you to-day is that, after two thousand years, Jesus lives; 
and his life is proved by my presence and your presence at this 
service.” 

So it comes about that our symbols and our gestures are at 
once entirely unimportant compared to thé idea they represent, 
and uniquely precious as the gateway by which we enter the 
realms of the spirit. 

Q. But don’t you feel that too many people see only the 
symbol and not the idea behind it? Isn’t it a good thing to make 


’a clean sweep every so often and destroy everything that gets 


between us and God? 

A. No. I can’t feel that this is a good thing at all. These 
“ancient, epic gestures of our race’’ are sanctified by all the hope 
and faith of all the men and women who have used them sincerely. 
Even a spring housecleaning should be conducted with some 
sobriety, and not by the youngest child armed with a feather 
duster. Certainly we must, from time to time, make a careful 
survey of attics and storerooms, discarding much that is without 
value or sentiment. Certainly our doors and windows should 
always be open, to let in the air and sunlight of new ideas. But 
must our living-rooms be invaded by a ruthless barbarian horde 
who smash because they like the clatter of it? We yearn for the 
dramatic, the spectacular and the unusual, and sometimes fail 
to see that many modern tendencies have nothing to recommend 
them except that they are new. When we have become accus- 
tomed to them they will have lost even the grace of novelty, and 
will bore us past all bearing. 


When some one says to me, “I get nothing from 
religion,’ I am always tempted to answer, ‘““What do 
you give?” Of the clever women of my acquaintance, 
Iam willing to wager that ten have read a dozen books 
on psychology since one has read the New Testament 
from cover to cover. They think clearly and deeply 
on every other subject, but some door of their minds 
is closed and bolted to religion. 

Back in the past of each of them is the day and 
hour when that door clicked shut, and they have 
lacked the courage or the faith to reopen it. I do 
not believe it is because they care so little. I begin 
to believe it is because they care so much. We do 
not keep-a locked door between ourselves and some- 
thing to which we are indifferent. Sometimes the 
door was closed by trouble. They prayed, and their 
prayers were not answered in any way that they un- 
derstood. And yet I have sometimes felt that the 
courage with which they met their trouble must have 
been the answer to their prayer, for it seemed to me 
more than human. But once the door is closed, no 
friend can reopen it for them. 
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To others, that lost key means that some part 
of religion was, to them, greater than the whole. 
When that part was gone, or they thought it was gone, 
they stopped thinking. “If I can’t believe in im- 
mortality,” they say, “religion means nothing to me.” 
Or, “If Christ is not divine, I am certainly not going 
to pray to him.” Or, “If I can’t believe in every 
sentence of the Bible as inspired truth, I won’t believe 
a word of it.” I often wonder why they don’t say, 
“Since I can’t accept the Freudian interpretation of 
dreams, I have no use for psychology.” Or, “When 
the objections to the nebular hypothesis were brought 
forth, I gave up physics and astronomy.” Or per- 
haps, “When calomel and bloodletting ceased to 
be the chief standbys of practising physicians I lost 
my faith in medicine.” 

Still others, J am sure, are afraid that behind the 
locked door there may be only emptiness. 

Better by far, they feel, good bars of iron and 
panels of oak between them and some possibly benef- 
icent mystery, than such barren disillusionment as 
this. To these you can make no answer, except that 
if they will venture nothing they will find nothing. 
And to those who have ventured and found nothing, 
there is not one word to say. As well try to describe 
love to some one who has never loved as the inner 
radiance of answered prayer to one who has never 
known it, or who having earnestly sought has failed 
to find it. 

To many more the machinery of organized re- 
ligion is a load too heavy for their faith to carry. 
There are times when the spirit seems lost indeed in 
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the voluminous folds of the gesture. But we can 
always turn back to the source of our faith and read 
these great and simple truths. And we can realize, 
if we have good sense, that so huge an institution as 


‘the Christian Church could not be conducted with 


order and with dignity without an elaborate organiza- 
tion. If religion to-day is vastly more complex 
than religion two thousand years ago, the same is 
true of every phase of life. 

Shall we turn our backs on the adventure of 
Christianity because it is inconvenient or difficult? 
If we do, we shall lose from our lives something that 
sustained and comforted our fathers, in which there 
is still help for us in these troubled years. If our 
mothers and grandmothers needed a religion, in their 
relatively simple lives, how much more do we require 
one in these days of terrific speed and blinding glare? 
To meet the challenge of this age we must call on all 
the beauty, and all the strength, and all the selfless- 
ness that there is in the world. Religion is no more 
nor less than that call and the answer to it. 

I believe that the reawakening of interest among 
the women of this small village is a sign that the 
women of America have begun to realize their need 
of such an answer. I believe that our indifference is 
no more than skin deep and covers a growing longing 
for old beliefs “that we have loved long since, and 
lost awhile.” I believe that we are ready to reinter- 
pret old faith in the light of a new day, that an age of 
skepticism is drawing to a close, and that an age of 
faith is at hand.—Republished by permission of the 
Survey Graphic and the Author. 


How Gloucester Universalists Established Their Rights 


Don C. Seitz 


=| A VING elected to remain in the East, John 

Murray, on Christmas Day, 1780, preached 
his first sermon in “a small neat building’ 
erected by sundry citizens of Gloucester, 
Eesha usett who subscribed to his views of uni- 
versal salvation. As the attendance grew it excited 
the attention of the Congregationalists, who by law 
ruled the religious roost in that day. Murray and 
his followers had placed themselves upon a platform 
which read: 


As an independent church of Christ thus bound to- 
gether by the councils of His love, and meeting together 
in His name, we mutually agree to receive our minister, 
that is, our servant, sent to labor amongst us, in the 
work of the Gospel, by the great Lord of the Vineyard, 
our friend and brother, John Murray. This we do from 
a full conviction, that the same God, who sent the first 
preachers of Jesus Christ, sent him; and that the same 
Gospel they preached we have from time to time received 
from him. Thus, believing him a Minister of the New 
Testament, constantly declaring the whole counsel 
of God, proclaiming the same divine truth that all 
God’s holy prophets from the beginning of the world 
have declared, we cordially receive him as a messenger 
from God. And as it hath pleased God to open a great 
and effectual door, for the preaching of His gospel, by 
this His servant, in sundry parts of this great continent; 
whenever it shall please his and our divine Master, to eall 
him to preach the everlasting Gospel elsewhere, we 


will wish him God speed; and pray that the good will 
of Him who dwelt in the bush may accompany him, 
and make his way clear before him. 


It chanced that his “way’’ was not to be clear 
for him even in Gloucester. The aggressive Congrega- 
tional parson became busy as a prosecutor and re- 
ceived the support of the local officials, to such an ex- 
tent that portable property in possession of sundry 
supporters was seized and sold at auction, the pro- 
ceeds to go to “answering the demands of the estab- 
lished minister,” as the record discloses. The In- 
dependents wished to invoke in their defense the clause 
in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, which provided 
that: 


No subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained 
in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshiping God in 
the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of 
his own conscience; or for his religious profession or 
sentiments, provided he doth not disturb the public 
peace, or obstruct others in their religious worship. 
All religious societies shall, at all times, have the ex- 
elusive right of electing their public teachers, and of 
contracting with them for their support and mainte- 
nance. And all monies paid by the subject to the sup- 
port of public worship, shall, if he requires it, be uni- 
formly supplied to the support of the public teacher or 
teachers of his own religious sect or denomination, 
provided there be any upon whose instruction he at- 
tends. 
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The seizures occurred in the fall of 1782, and the 
aroused congregation determined to invoke the law 
to recover the articles and prevent any recurrence of 
the outrage. Murray was asked to let the proceed- 
ings be taken in his name, but demurred. He had 
been preaching without reward and was advised by one 
of the committee: 

You know the inducement I had to engage in this 

cause was to be emancipated from the shackles of a 

pontificate, and my aversion was ever determined 

from having this suit brought in your name, as well as 
from your abhorrence as that result, however favorable 
would not establish us on the broad basis of genuine 
freedom. However, I am now convinced from reflec- 
tion, that our cause will be ruined unless you assume it. 

Mr. Hitchborne was clear it ought to have been in your 

name before; at our pressing request he drew the last 

writ. Mr. Sullivan has declared it must be in your 
name. Mr. Pynchon (allowed on all hands to be deep- 

ly versed in the intricacies of the law) assured a gentle- 

man, he would warrant success, and even conducting 

the cause if the proper use were made of your name. 

Mr. Sewall’s opinion is in unison with Mr. Pynchon. 

I hate delay, and shall lament if chicane and political 

views must prevail over the present intentions. 


Mr. Murray stood to his first position and the 
committeeman came back with a strong response, 
though most kindly, wishing Murray not to suffer 
under the insistence, saying: “I had rather make pay- 
ment to Parson F— than that you should thus suffer.” 

Murray yielded to the pressure, but most regret- 
fully. The case came up for trial at Ipswich three 
years in succession without results, though the 
Gloucester folks made use of the argument that the 
rights of all denominations other than Congrega- 
tionalists were at stake. It was left for the distin- 
guished Judge Dana to instruct the jury in 1785 that 
as the Constitution was constructed for a liberal pur- 
pose it should be construed liberally. It was for the 
jury to determine solely whether Mr. Murray was a 
teacher of piety, religion, and morality. “It is my 
opinion,” he said, “that Mr. Murray comes within the 
description of the Constitution and has a right to re- 
quire the money.” The jury remained out all night, 
but in the morning sustained his Honor’s view. A 
writ of review was obtained by Murray’s foes and the 
case dragged along until June, 1786, when the verdict 
was affirmed. 

Before this was rendered a prosecution had begun 
in Gloucester against Murray for having illegally 
performed marriage ceremonies. On the trial he was 
found guilty and fined fifty pounds in the instance 
cited. As he had united many couples, the fines 
promised to become ruinous. He was therefore ad- 
vised to leave the country until legislation could be 
secured clearing his authority in all respects as to per- 
forming marriages. Accordingly he departed for 
England on January 2, 1788, leaving behind a petition 
to the legislature which set forth the rights of an in- 
dependent minister to be equal to those of the affil- 
iated sort. 

“Your petitioner,” it remarked, ‘“‘and the people 
who ordained him, conceived his ordination was suf- 
ficiently notorious, as the article was subscribed by 
every member of the society; and the honorable court 
considered him a public teacher of Piety, Religion, 


and Morality.” It continued: “The recent adjudica- 
tion of the honorable Judges has involved your pe- 
titioner’s little flock in Gloucester in expense and 
exquisite distress; and your petitioner is ruined unless 
your honors can interfere for his relief. He must not 
only satisfy the heavy penalty already forfeited, to 
his said opponents, and prosecutors, but he is liable 
to suspended forfeitures of like penalties for every 
marriage he has performed since he conceived himself 
the ordained minister of that people, which must 
involve his friends in expense or consign him to a jail. 
Nor is this all; supposing his ordination invalid, he is, 
by letter of the law, liable to ignominious punish- 
ment.” 

He informed the legislature frankly that “your 
petitioner would in person have waited on such com- 
mittee of your honors, as might be appointed to con- 
sider this petition, but his well grounded fears that 
prosecutions would be multiplied upon him, by the 
zeal of his religious adversaries, has necessitated him 
to absent himself from the country of his adoption, 
and his dear people, until such time as the clemency 
of your honors might be obtained on his behalf.” 

The congregation filed a supporting petition and 
both were presented to the House by James Warren, 
the Speaker. Passed by a handsome majority, it went 
to the Senate, where, after two hours of talk, it was 
agreed to almost unanimously. 

The result came into record in the following 
official shape: 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
In the House of Representatives, March 17th, 1788: 

Whereas John Murray and others, have represented to 

this court, that the said Murray, esteeming himself 
legally qualified, had solemnized certain marriages, and 
that by a decision had in the Supreme Judicial Court, it 

was determined that the said Murray had no such 

authority, praying that he may be indemnified. Re- 

solved, that the said John Murray, be, and he hereby is, 
indemnified from all pains and penalties, which he may 
have incurred on account of having solemnized any 
marriages, as aforesaid, for which there has not been 

any prosecution commenced, or had; and the said 

Murray may, upon trial for any of the offenses aforesaid, 

give this resolution, in evidence, upon the general issue, 

which shall have the same operation as if specially 
pleaded. ‘ 

Sent up for concurrence. 

James Warren, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 28, 1788. Read and concurred. 
Samuel Adams, President. 


To make it law, John Hancock appended the 
same mighty signature as Governor which adorns 
the Declaration of Independence. John Murray’s 
troubles with the law were over. Incidentally, Mr. 
Murray had a very pleasant stay in Britain, where 
his status was made plain by the following: 

Gloucester, January 4, 1788. 
Be it known universally that We, the elders, on 
behalf of the Independent Church of Christ in Glouces- 

ter, do certify that the bearer, Mr.§John Murray, is, 

and has been for many years past, our ordained minis- 

ter, and we pray God to preserve him, and return him 

to us in safety. 

Winthrop Sargent, 
Epes Sargent, 
David Plummer. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXX. Peoria in Autumn 
Johannes 


=MNINOTHER state convention of Universalists 
| drew me to Peoria, Illinois, the last week of 
ga | September. It is a fairly long journey from 
M2} Boston to Peoria. It costs the same by 
Chicago or by Indianapolis—some forty-one dollars 
one way plus ten or twelve more for a berth. It in- 
volves a thousand miles of travel—a little more by 
Chicago. Peoria from Chicago is over half way 
across the state of Illinois toward the Iowa line. 

But if one wants to realize that he is out on the 
prairies let him take the Big Four Route which bears 
southwest from Cleveland through Ohio and Central 
Indiana to Indianapolis. There his car will be 
switched on to the Peoria and Eastern for the last 
200 miles northwest through central Illinois. The 
Southwestern Limited out of Boston at 3.40 p. m. 
lands one in Indianapolis the next day at 11.85 a. m. 
There the fast, glittering St. Louis train drops the 
Peoria car, to be picked up by a local for a long in- 
teresting afternoon out among the plain farmers of 
the West, with Peoria coming in sight at six. 

It was on the Peoria and Eastern that we all got 
so friendly and even confidential. The second of the 
World Series games was being played and every little 
hamlet was in close touch with the Yankee Stadium, 
New York. Brownsburg, Ind., gave us one inning 
and Pittsboro another. New Ross had its eye on 
Ruth starting the fireworks and the first town in 
Illinois gave us the devastating finals. The brake- 
man came back to the Pullman to tell me and the sad 
old gentleman and the sleepy porter what he had 
learned, and we were all sympathetic with the Cubs. 
The sad old gentleman, the only other passenger, 
perked up on the platform at Bloomington, Illinois, 
when I recalled that Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, had lived there. The tooth- 
less brakeman with his big chaw filling the vacant 
spaces was more interested in the campaign of 19382 
than in that of 1892, when a citizen of Bloomington 
had gained high office. He was very severe in his 
strictures on Hoover, whose main supporters he 
alleged were millionaires whom Hoover had enriched. 
He never had heard of Adlai Stevenson, nor had the 
Bloomington policeman who joined us. Such is fame. 

The trip through Indiana and Illinois was over 
level plains. It was a succession of cornfields bathed 
in golden sunlight, corn in shock, corn standing, and 
corn cutting in progress. That haze on the far 
horizon that Carruth saw was there—the infinite 
tender sky and the ripe rich tints of the cornfield, but 
no geese flying high. Clouds of migrating birds rose 
now and then, mostly blackbirds and grackles, I 
judged. The trees were still green and the pastures 
were green and white. There were cows 1n the fields. 
The most prominent mammals in sight were the hogs 
—lady hogs, gentleman hogs, huge old mother hogs 
trailed by a dozen or more babies, and half-grown hogs 
cavorting over the fields and through the orchards. 
There was “hawg” and hominy enough along the line 


of the Peoria and Eastern to keep the whole Univer- 
salist denomination happy for the next hundred years. 

There was something spectacular in scenery 
when we left Pekin, nine miles out of Peoria, and 
started north up the Illinois River. It was nearly 
dark, but the color of a brilliant sunset lighted up 
the western heavens and lay deep on the broad quiet 
river. Spires of a mystic city began to appear across 
the water, outlined against the darkening heavens. 
Tell it not, dear reader, that they were the stacks of 
the old distilleries for which Peoria used to be so 
famous. In the last light of the sunset, rising up like 
pinnacles of cathedrals, they were memorials of the 
men who in less than a hundred years have developed 
the farms and made the cities of the plains. 

That night Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit 
brought the old days back in his sermon on ‘‘A Cen- 
tury of Religion in America.” The church was full 
of Universalists who had come from all over Illinois, 
and Dr. Adams, in top form, preached for forty-five 
minutes, thrilling everybody. People who know 
Adams simply as an executive, or a church leader, or 
a social worker, don’t know the greatest Adams of all 
—Adams the preacher. 

The three days which followed were days of sur- 
prise. There was no rain, but genuine California 
sunshine and equatorial sunsets at night. 

I have a first cousin in the insurance business 
for whom we always have felt a little sorry. His big 
chance to break into business was in Peoria. It 
seemed too bad to us that it couldn’t have been in 
Cobleskill, or New York, or Chicago, or Albany, or 
some other colorful town. But he seemed to like it 
in Peoria, and married a Peoria girl and adopted a 
Peoria boy. And now I see why he liked it, for Peoria 
is a delightful city. It has 100,000 people, is on the 
beautiful Illinois River, has plenty of business, and is 
not only the center of a great farming area but of 
much natural beauty. In Bradley Park one has all 
the lovely curving drives of Rock Creek Park, Wash- 
ington, and in Grand View Park, on high bluffs of 
the Illinois, one has views down into gorges and out 
over water. ‘There is Detweiler Park also, given to 
the town by three Universalists, one of whom I met, 
a dear little old lady who reads the Christian Leader. 
As I looked at the unspoiled woods and glassy glades 
along the Illinois that she and her family have turned 
over to the people for all time, it seemed to me that 
here was the best monument that could be erected to 
one’s memory. 

Do you get the picture of Peoria? Not a single 
main line of railroad goes through, but seven branch 
lines end there. The people can reach Chicago, 
however, in four hours, and sail down the Illinois 
150 miles to the Mississippi and on to New Orleans, 
and by new water projects up to the Great Lakes and 
so to Buffalo and New York. 

It was down the river that Father Marquette 
and Joliet the trader came to the site of Peoria in 
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1672, and up the river that La Salle and his party came 
in 1680, when they built here Fort Crevecoeur, the 
first white settlement in Ilnois. 

There are miles of beautiful shaded streets and 
detached houses on the Hast Bluff, the Middle Bluff 
and the West Bluff of Peoria. 

The Universalist church, built in Dr. Carpenter’s 
day, is located well down toward the center of things. 
It took me only five minutes to walk to it from the 
Pere Marquette Hotel. It seats six hundred, and 
five hundred and fifty people were there to hear Dr. 
Carpenter on ‘Creative Liberalism’ at the closing 
service of the week. That shows how popular Car- 
penter is, and he gave us an inspiring message. The 
difference between him and his successor, Dr. Scott, 
is very great—at least so it seems to hundreds—but 
what it amounts to is the difference between Scott’s 
blunt, honest, “We want justice for everybody,” 
and Carpenter’s “Everybody must be made to want 
justice.” Both are working to enrich personality 
and to change wrong social conditions, but one bears 
down more heavily on the folks who live starved lives 
and the other on the laws that compel starved lives. 
The fine thing is that each appreciates the other. 

Of the convention I can not write in detail. Dr. 
Walter Macpherson will send in the facts and figures 
and give the list of officers elected. It made me won- 
der if state conventions in our fellowship often reach 
such a high level. 

To begin with let me express unbounded admira- 
tion of the plan of unified meetings—that is sessions 
of the church school and missionary folks and the 
young people held with the state convention itself. 
All the organizations arrive together and adjourn 
together. Each holds meetings enough by itself to 
do business, but the main sessions are called ““The 
Churches of Illinois in Combined Session.” It is 
the third year that the plan has been tried, and it has 
worked better every year. It gives a sense of unity 
to the work. 

Everybody turned out on Friday, the big day, 
to hear Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, who was a speaker 
for the Women’s Universalist Missionary Association, 
and Miss Susan Andrews and the Rev. Laura Bow- 
man Galer, who spoke for the Religious Education 
Association. All were up in top form, and any mere 
man who spoke afterward had to do some fast step- 
ping to keep within hailing distance. 

Dr. Scott, plain, simple, forthright, witty, full of 
fire that would burst out now and then, talked for 
forty minutes at the banquet on the St. Gall Confer- 
ence in Europe, and made us feel that in these lib- 
erals was the hope of the future. Walter Henry 
Macpherson made a great toastmaster. And _ his 
lightning-like retorts broke right over the plate all 
through the gatherings. We learned why the mis- 
sionary people love their leader, Mrs. Kelley, and the 
young people Miss Keach. 

At the men’s luncheon, Dr. Carpenter outlined 
his plan for lectures on “Creative Universalism” in 
cities where we have dormant churches. He is just 
the man to do it. And Scott whispered to me, “We 
propose to make him State Superintendent.” 

My own addresses numbered five, and I made 
a hit with one. It was the one that the local pastor’s 
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wife outlined for me in incisive sentences, as we sat 
before the fire after dinner in her home. I got it off 
to the Sunday School with the confidence of one who 
knows he has a good thing, and scores of people 
grasped my hand and told me it was by far the best 
speech I had made that week. Hereafter I shall toil 
not over, neither spin, oratorical fabrics, but consult 
the local pastor’s wife, and perhaps not even Solomon 
was arrayed with the wise words that I shall let fall. 

“Clint and Mary” make a great team in Peoria, 
and they did a fine job of entertaining the convention. 

We breakfasted one morning with the Y. P. C. U. 
delegates out in Grand View Park. It was a clear 
frosty morning, and we went out with our legs strad- 
dling boxes of plums and bags of eggs. The fire in the 
concrete ovens in the park felt good. By 7.30 the hot 
corn bread came up from the church, making four 
miles in four minutes, and we sat down to a menu of 
which scrambled eggs, hot coffee, corn bread, and 
peach jelly were only a part—but my part. The mist 
slowly lifted, revealing the Illinois River half a mile 
away. The sun lighted up the wonderfully beautiful 
bluffs which have been turned into a park. 

Dick Bird, who was three years in Emporia and 
who has completed a useful tour of field work in the 
state, took me for a drive in the Urbana Ford that I 
shall not soon forget. He says that Peoria is one of 
the choice places of the world to live. 

There was an interesting development in the 
young people’s work. By a two-thirds vote of dele- 
gates they suspended their constitution and elected 
none of the officers that the constitution provides for. 
Instead they chose a triumvirate to run the State 
Union for a year—each to take a district and each to 
take some of the duties the officers had to perform. 
Back of the change was a desire to spend less money 
on board meetings and more on establishing new 


unions. As Vesta Keach put it, “they made his- 
tory.” Unions over the country will watch the ex- 
periment. 


There were other young people at these con- 
ventions from all over Illinois, and even coming across 
from Iowa, whose names will appear in the reports of 
the future. They will make the coming ‘Free Church 
of America.” 

I have not spoken of a host of interesting things— 
modest Altenbern of Galesburg and his frank, open, 
manly declaration of principle in his occasional ser- 
mon; the beloved Brigham leading in the communion; 
young Gehr in the white robes of a choir boy playing 
his violin like an angel. ‘Fewer speeches—more 
Gehr,”’ I would have said, if the speeches had not been 
so remarkably able and thrilling. Nor have I told of 
Hartley of Clinton, with his three fine boys, or Billy 
Arms of Avon, with his bubbling good humor and his 
insistence on character education, or Polson and Ben- 
nett, helping with the devotions, or Lumsden work- 
ing tooth and nail for the Y. P. C. U., which it is 
alleged that he once wanted to decapitate. All these 
are ministers. Then there was young Scranton, a 
layman, clean cut and forceful, who made the address 
of welcome and took a whack at the convention motto, 
“The need of a spiritual awakening.” If the motto 
meant pious emotion he would have none of it. If it 
meant getting down where people live and serving 
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them then he was for it. Another big-bodied, big- 
hearted layman, Winzeler, State President, bandaged 
Lena toe stepped on, and simply radiated good 
will. 

I am rather inclined to think that it was a radical 
convention, or series of conventions—ready to scrap 
more than a Y. P. C. U. constitution if it saw the 
necessity. Neither Roosevelt nor Hoover seemed 
very popular. Dives would have had a rough time 
there—at least until they found that he needed a little 
corn pone, too. Lazarus would have been elected 
President or Dictator for a few weeks, anyway. 

There was quite a show of hands when some one 


at the men’s lunch asked how many ministers were 
socialists. I was impelled to vote “no” loudly, but 
as I did so I reflected that ‘the name socialist means 
nothing these days in the U. S. A.” A man now can 
call himself a socialist and in most companies nobody 
bats an eye-lash. 

It will be many a long day before I forget Peoria, 
the people, the type of religious education being done 
there, and the kind of convention they put on for me 
to see. With apologies to the Alabama lady who 
presides in the manse, I declare that they were a lot 
of Yankees making mincemeat of Cubs, and that 
somebody made a home run every inning. 


Unorganized and Organized Religion 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


| HERE is a seemingly endless variety of ways 

$/ in which religion is described or in which its 
essential nature is defined. Probably the 

a} commonest way is the description of religion 
as belief, belief in God or in “a higher power.” Then 
it is often said that religion means living morally. 
Some regard religious experience as the starting point, 
as the mystic does when he thinks of religion as union 
with God. Religion is described as an ?znstinct, as a 
sentiment, as an emotion. We speak of the religious 
life and of the religiows man as if they were beings 
apart. Religion, we are again told, is concerned with 
things spiritual or sacred. The Orientals often define 
religion as a higher contemplation; the German 
philosophers make it the acquisition and cultivation 
of values. And Professor Haydon stresses the social 
features of religion by defining it as “the shared quest 
of the good life.” 

It will be seen that these numerous points of view 
have given rise to numerous theories belonging to 
the modern scientific study of religion. It may be 
said at the outset that there is some support for all of 
them in the facts as they are at present understood. 
Our comprehension of the subject is enriched when we 
keep the existence of these many varieties in mind. 
But if we are to do much more than catalogue the 
different theories we must cut deeper and fix upon 
a more definite departure than any one of these is 
likely to afford by itself. 

It seems to me that the valuable work of an- 
thropologists and sociologists, working with the modern 
psychologist, has given us a useful distinction of the 
various points of view that are taken by students of 
religion. This distinction separates unorganized re- 
ligion from organized religion. Belief in God, or 
better, belief in a system of theology, the consciousness 
of values, the quest after a higher life, the cultivation 
of spiritual verities, belong to the organized religion 
of churches. These are the things that are produced 
by refinement of the basic facts and are developed by 
reflection. Their very nature bespeaks a deliberate 
ordering of our impulses and attitudes. 

In addition to organized religion we have to con- 
sider unorganized religion. This includes religious- 
ness on the level of raw emotion and feeling, of the 
front-rank skirmishes with our needs and problems 
in every conceivable situation of life, of unreflective 


and unsystematic attempts to bring order out of the 
jumble of experience that theology sublimely ar- 
ranges. It involves every-day religion unaffected by 
education or religious training. In a sense it is often 
characteristic of the lives and activities of primitive 
man. 

The recognition of unorganized religion is due 
indeed largely to investigations of religion among the 
primitives of the present day—those savage peoples 
who are fast being wiped out by the advance of 
civilization over the world. It is supposed that, like 
our society and our mentality, our religion must be, 
by social evolution, a product of primitive religions, 
which may be regarded as the remote ancestors of 
Christianity. I think that the comparison is more 
important than we find it when confined merely to 
the evolutionary idea. We are agreed, I suppose, that 
our present religion is not a finished work of evolu- 
tion, into which children are born naturally and 
to which unbelievers may be brought by softening 
their hearts. If this were so, religion would die out 
when its various theologies die. It seems rather that 
religion is something subject to continual renewal by 
the addition of human experience, laboriously ac- 
quired under the circumstances of daily living, to the 
body of truths tested and maintained. If this is the 
case, our organized religion is sustained and fed con- 
stantly by religious experience attained at a lower 
level than the level of theology. This level is the con- 
tinuous level of unorganized religion. 

Armed with this concept of unorganized religion 
as the spring that feeds the fountain of high religion, 
we may proceed to look into ordinary life for evi- 
dences of the rudiments of bare religion that are re- 
newing our Christianity or our Universalism. Here 
the psychologist can render invaluable aid by lending 
us his findings about human nature, for it is clear that 
whatever makes human nature also makes the basis 
of religion. 

A generation ago the psychology of religion was 
divided into many schools according to the diverse 


Opinions as to what constituted the “Teligious ele- 


ment” inman. To say, as some said, that this is an 
instinct precludes the possibility of saying anything 
further about it. To call it a particular sentiment, 
emotion, feeling, or attitude in connection with the 
universe rules out the other claims. In general the 
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tendency was to look only into the lives of church 
people, or of persons said to be religious, and to 
neglect the others; and the result was far too intellec- 
tualistic. 

It is now supposed by many that, rather than 
being identified with some special power or constitu- 
ent of human nature, religion on this unorganized level 
utilizes them all as they are needed, just as salesman- 
ship utilizes bodily strength, logic, reflection, emo- 
tion, and the rest, in its special function of completing 
business transactions. If there be appropriate in- 
stincts, if there be pertinent emotions, if there be 
conducive thoughts, religion utilizes them as it needs 
them in whatever its particular function may be. 

For we now have the findings of the anthropolo- 
gists to help us, and perhaps the facts of primitive 
religion are the most useful of all. They reveal clear- 
ly what was often overlooked: that religion is not some- 
thing tacked on to life for decorative purposes, but is 
rather a way of getting things done. If it had no 
function to perform in that substratum of life where 
human nature is of a piece in every place and time, it 
would not exist. In the most fundamental sense 
conceivable, religion is thus a way of life. 

Unorganized religion finds its basis and its being 
- in actions that make for the maintenance and the 
elaboration of life. It is employed as one way of get- 
ting the things that are needed or desired. These 
things may be either what we call “material” or 
“spiritual;”’ the distinction between the two is the re- 
sult of refinement. The savage uses what religion 
he has for the purpose of getting food, shelter, vic- 
tories, or to relieve despair, anguish, and lack of 
confidence, and in the process of using religion he 
creates religion. After a long time he comes to be- 
lieve in gods or in one god, and he feels that they have 
the power to grant satisfaction of his needs in whole- 
sale lots, so that the individual and innumerable 
spirits of this, that, and the other things, need no longer 
be specifically addressed, Still later, rudimentary 
churches and priesthoods having arisen, life being 
easier and he being more civilized, he begins to use 
religion to seek the transcendent values that we or- 
dinarily associate exclusively with our religion. Jesus 
summed up in a phrase, ‘““Your heavenly father knows 
that you have need of these things,” the matters that 
meant life or death to primitive people, and in the 
quest of which they turned to religion. 

There is no space here for going into the details 
of the growth of religion from refinement to refine- 
ment, to speak of the growing consciousness of God, 
of the developing conception of the meaning and pur- 
pose of life, of the higher and higher ideas of the 
place of man in the scheme and of his duty to his fel- 
lows and to his spirit. Much of this stage is covered 
by the records given in the Old Testament. This 
fact, however, must be stated: that while this evolu- 
tion and progress are taking place, the person who uses 
religion—the surviving savage many generations 


removed, the civilized inhabitant of Israel, the Greek, 


the Roman, the early Christian—does not use it only 
in the most refined way, nor only to acquire spiritual, 
or transcendent, goods. As an ordinary member of 
society he goes right on employing the elementary actions 
and attitudes in time of need without a thought of their 


religious significance. In some instances indeed, re- 
ligious actions, officially and unofficially, are still 
applied to bare, crude needs. What unfortunate has 
not at some time asked God to better his material 
condition? Roman Catholic priests in this day often 
pray for the success of a football team. 

For the common man and woman—and in the 
brusque situations of daily life this means all of us— 
religion is used to-day as the savage used it when it 
was first discovered. It is unorganized religion. In 
times of stress, when we have needs to be gratified and 
problems to be solved, we behave in a fundamentally 
religious manner. We may not call upon God to help 
us, but we indulge in superstitious practises, employ 
various kinds of magic, turn to our friends and try to 
get them to agree with us; in short we look for sup- 
port and encouragement to every conceivable quarter, 
usually in all innocence of the fact that we are there- 
by using a kind of religion. Whenever we do not 
know exactly what to do next, whenever we are unable 
to predict the outcome of the event, whenever we are 
mistrustful of our own desires and needs, whenever we 
are uncertain that relief is possible, if in these cases we 
do anything at all, we use religion. This accumulat- 
ing experience of overcoming difficulty, of achieving 
success in the most trivial concerns of life, is the warp 
and woof of the fabric of religion, the spring that 
feeds the fountain that is the church. Unless this 
were the case, most churches would be dead and 
buried. Religion considered purely as a system of 
thought can not be kept alive by preaching or by in- 
struction alone. For a church a true religion is a 
religion that is backed up by the daily experience of 
its members. 

We renew religion in so far as it is renewed by 
bringing the testimony of such experience, usually 
unconsciously and unsuspectingly, to the altars at 
which we worship. Because we are by reason of 
added experiences different beings this week than we 
were last week, we seek to express ourselves through 
organized, formal religion. We may have forgotten 
that we were missed by a murderous taxicab driver on 
Tuesday, that our stock went up two points on 
Wednesday, that somebody agreed with our decision 
or judgment on Saturday. But these experiences are 
part of our totality, and they demand articulation. 
When we hear the sentence ‘“The heavens declare the 
glory of God” from the pulpit, there is something 
within us that agrees, because earth has declared 
the glory of God in innumerable ways. If we have 
been trained in religion, if we belong to a church, we 
have this opportunity of expressing ourselves through 
worship. ie 

That is, we have it if the church lets us have the 
opportunity. If, on the other hand, its theology is 
too abstract or too remote, if our actual needs are 
turned aside by too many sermons on economics and 
the niceties of Utopian brotherhood, if the God we 
may demand is presented in an inappropriate way, 
in short, if our experience, in part at least, is not 
brought out, refined, and ordered by the church ser- 
vice, then the religion of that service is not for us a 
true religion. Then we may, in the presence of en- 
ticements or for other reasons, forsake the church, re- 
taining our experience and doing the best we can to 
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organize it for ourselves or to have it organized by 
some other institution than the church. Thus re- 
ligion is maintained, but our unorganized religious 
experience, once withdrawn, no longer backs up or- 
ganized religion, and the church may die because its 
theology is inadequate or because it has no theology 
at all. 

Such is the evidence about the religious process 
that modern science delivers to us. Religion is 
fundamentally activity of the whole being, employed 
under its peculiar conditions. As organized religion 
it brings into play the many forces and characteristics, 
beliefs and motives, by which men have in the past 
sought to define its nature. It is more than this, of 


course; it would take many volumes to tell an approxi- 
mation of the whole story. What I have written 
represents at least one important part of the picture. 
There are other parts, and in the course of time these 
must be denoted in the best terms afforded by modern 
scholarship. 

Christianity is a whole universe by itself; what 
is basically true of religion must, however, be basi- 
cally true of a particular religion. There is no one 
cure-all that can be expected to set us on the right 
track forever. I believe that an adequate theology is 
one important contributing influence among many 
others. In this regard, the lesson for the church is 
plain, as shown in the foregoing exposition. 


On Starting a Day 


F. C. Hoggarth 


"aiN “The Best I Remember,” Arthur Porritt tells 
mi of a home in Sussex which Miss Honor Mor- 
@ @| ton started for well-to-do middle-aged women 
es] ~with no object in life, on terms which allowed 
one wing of the building to be filled with ailing chil- 
dren from the slums of Hoxton. The little ones were 
housed, fed, taught, and kept in the fresh Sussex hill 
air until they were quite strong. 

The household, he says, was run on lines of 
Spartan simplicity, and under some curious monastic 
regulations. One rule insisted on silence at the break- 
fast table—on the principle that people are never 
amiable at breakfast! We have known some who 
kept silent at breakfast without any rules. It was 
their mood. 

Some are bad starters and require time to recover 
from the annoyance of getting up—for them the day’s 
worst task and often its biggest problem. It is not 
anticipated with the slightest zest or pleasure. It 
requires alarm clocks and repeated calls to get them 
from the horizontal to the vertical. In singing the 
hymn, ‘“‘The day thou gavest, Lord, is ended,”’ we know 
one who at the verse, 


“The sun that bids us rest is waking 
Our brethren ’neath the western sky,” 


says to himself: “Poor beggars, they are just getting 
uU ike 

: It is a curious attitude—this reluctance to begin 
a day, leading to certain glum moodiness which 
easily becomes annoyance if it encounters any one who 
happens to be bright and cheery at that hour! Leslie 
Stephen, while admitting he never professed to be ina 
good temper at six o’clock in the morning, nevertheless 
considered that Christian morality became binding at 
breakfast time! 

It can not be a good thing for a day to make an 
ungracious beginning. Not a little trouble arises 
through these bad starts. Irritable, flurried, without 
poise or inner quiet, folk are ill prepared for the day’s 
tasks. There must be a more excellent way. 

What jolly, eager starters the birds are. Unlike 
many a human being, they seem at their best at the 
day’s beginning. They seem to have the secret of 
the sunlit, morning mind. Before even they take 
up the day’s tasks, they sing in the early morning 


light. It might indeed help if we considered them. 
Why should not a man rejoice as well as a bird in 
the mercy of a new day? 

“Any one,” said the gentle Ambrose, ‘‘possessed 
of his five wits should blush with shame if he did not 
begin the day with a psalm, since even the tiniest 
birds open and close the day with sweet songs of holy 
devotion.” 

Why be so loath to begin? Why put off the start 
to the latest possible moment, as though it were a 
calamity to rise and live? After all, how lovely is 
the challenge that a new day brings. ‘Hope,’ says 
Glenn Atkin, ‘is reborn with every dawn. The re- 
birth of hope comes true in opportunity, and oppor- 
tunity is the chance to retrieve or finish, We may 
take heart with the day and begin again.” 

There is something new every morning in every 
task, some new grouping of circumstances, some shift 
in the nature of things which offers us a new chance. 
The hope that comes to us on the wings of the morning, 
he says, “is something more than just beginning again 
after a night’s rest, something more than natural 
elasticity at the beginning of the day. It is the mystic 
sharing of the soul of things.” 

A little quiet contemplation on these lines should 
help the start. Some there are who have found the 
secret of beginning, to whom the early morning hour 
is a benediction. The dawn seems to invite them as a 
place of sanctuary. 

It is an hour of renewal and dedication as well as 
of rejoicing. They find there the day’s best gifts. 
The morning hour gives tone and quality to the entire 
day. There, maybe, lies the secret of a beautiful life. 
For the way in which a day is begun greatly matters. 
It can make all the difference, to ourselves and others. 

In “Earlham” Perey Lubbock gives a charming 
picture of his grandmother starting a day. “Best of 
all, perhaps, I see her as she was so often to be seen, 
in the garden of an early summer morning—very 
early, before the white dew on the lawn has been 
touched by any footstep and while everything still 
sparkles and twinkles. . . . One may have seen many 
people enjoying the charm and benediction of nature 
and drinking in the purity of the morning with delight, 
but I never saw any one who rejoiced in the hour like 
our grandmother. She moved through the garden, 
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she trod the walks, uplifted and transfigured, as though 
with triumph and exaltation in the loveliness that 
surrounded her. . . . New every morning was her 
rapture in the gifts of the world’s beauty; the wonder 
never grew less, no sorrow dimmed or defeated it. 
And mixed with her joy in the moment there was al- 
ways the inner thought of the celestial beauty, un- 
imaginably beyond this earthly, rarer even than this 
which seemed already beautiful beyond conception. 
And as she passed and repassed she carried with her a 
very radiance of adoration, magnifying the work of 
her maker and giving thanks forever.” 

While botanizing in the high Himalayas, J. D. 
Hooker describes the conditions he found at the 15,000 
feet line. “Having no tent, we slept on the ground, 
a great precipice our only shelter from the rain and 
snow. It was curious to waken in the morning and 
see the broad snowy faces of lofty mountains staring 
at you, the bright sunbeams dancing on their rosy 
peaks, and all within a few yards of you.”’ The weath- 
er, he says, was bad, as it usually is. At sunrise it 


was invariably brilliant and clear, and he hastily 
sallied out to a high place to take view and angles 
and bearings. The prospect was superb beyond all 
power of description; as the clouds of night lifted, re- 
vealing peak after peak with cliffs, domes and tables 
of snow, one got the impression of a forest of moun- 
tains. At eight o’clock clouds begin to form and be- 
fore nine every object far and near is wrapped in 
thick fog and you are fortunate if you can get a glimpse 
of the sun with the sextant, to make out your time 
and position. At 10 a. m. rain always commenced 
and lasted with sleet or snow till sunrise, the following 
morning. 

On those heights everything depended on getting 
the early morning vision. Thus alone was it possible 
to get one’s bearings and to determine direction. 
Then, too, was memory stored with the splendor of 
snow-clad peaks radiant in the day’s first light. To 
miss that was to go impoverished all the day. For, all 
too soon, come mist and fog, shutting out the radiant 
assuring vision. 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers , 


XXVII. 


Mental Hygiene and Religion 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus. : 
For now we see through a glass darkly. 
SUPPOSE it is a truism to say that these are 
days that try the soul of man. Everywhere 


despair, harassed by nameless fears. There is wide- 
spread mental bewilderment which is giving way 
rapidly to disillusionment and cynicism. After near- 
ly two years of economic depression, we are now ex- 
periencing the inevitable by-product—mental de- 
pression. St. Paul describes the situation quite 
aptly in the following words: “For now we see through 
a wlass darkly...’ 

The first challenge in such a situation is that of 
immediate relief. Hungry mouths must be fed; 
clothing, fuel and shelter must be provided. 

When these wants have been supplied, an effort 
should be made to provide a minimum of recreation 
and entertainment. Under the stress of events we 
are apt to forget that serious results always obtain 
when the normal functions of life are curtailed over 
extended periods of time. The individual needs a 
safety valve. Lacking such an outlet, he turns to 
worry and brooding. When this program is followed 
week after week and month after month, there is 
danger of some mental disorder or abnormality. 

There is another phase of the present situation 
which commands our attention here. The call of the 
hour is for rapid adjustment and readjustment. For- 
tunes have been lost over night; the meager savings 
of a lifetime have been wiped out; folks living in com- 
parative security suddenly find themselves destitute 
or nearly so. In such experiences the nervous system 
must withstand severe shock and the mind must 
grapple with the grim specter of want and deprivation. 


On top of all this the individual must readjust his 
mode of living, and that on a lower scale. A few hardy 
souls will do this with a minimum of strain. But 
there will always be large numbers of people who will 
find this a heavy cross to bear. They will make bad 
work of it. In fact that is exactly what is happening 
to-day. Maladjustment leads to abnormality. In 
the United States we are witnessing an unprecedented 
wave of suicide. How many thousands are being 
tortured on beds of restlessness we can not know. 
But the evidence of mental and spiritual strain is con- 
clusive enough to warrant our careful considera- 
tion. 

What a challenge to the man of religion and to 
those who labor in the diversified field of mental 
hygiene! “Who, if his son ask for bread, will give 
him a stone?’ The preaching of platitudes will not 
suffice to-day.. Nor will a shallow optimism warm 
the hearts of men and steady their faltering steps. 
The faith of our fathers is being tested. Man must 
be given the assurance of things unseen; he must be 
made to see that the collapse of the stock market has 
not damaged the goods of God. Of prophets we have 
enough! What we need is a new priesthood which 
will make available the combined fruits of science 
and religion—of mental hygiene and faith. 

In the beginning it is important that we under- 
stand the relation between mental hygiene and re- 
ligion. These two are united by a common goal. 
Each deals with human nature and each is interested in 
producing right ways of thinking and living. 

In the religious motives or ideals of the individual, 
mental hygiene finds either a friend or foe. Religion 
deals with goals. These may help or they may block 
the program of mental hygiene. If the worker in the 
field of psychology is wise, he will never ignore the 
religious life of the individual. ‘Everything depends 
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upon the type of religious experience that has become 
characteristic of the individual.”’ 

In this connection I should like to emphasize this 
point: the religion of Jesus, rightly understood, may 
prove a powerful factor—an ally to mental hygiene 
in any effort to reconstruct character and re-educate 
the individual to meet with success the heavy demands 
life puts upon him. By this I do not mean that all 
phases of Christianity will prove helpful in the present 
situation. Far from it! I refer here to the simple 
yet profound faith of that Man of Galilee who be- 
lieved with all his heart in the goodness and mercy of 
Gad, in the integrity of the moral law, and in the final 
triumph of good over evil. 

To sum up this relationship in a few words: 
Religion, using the term broadly, evaluates, deter- 
mines the purpose of life; mental hygiene develops the 
technique by which mental and spiritual stability are 
attained or maintained. 

Having gone thus far, I do not hesitate to suggest 
that it isimportant for the individual in these times to 
take stock of his religious concepts. It is a known 
fact that certain types of religion produce only a morbid 
slant on life. This was true, in part at least, of the 
early Puritan faith. It lent a morbid tinge to life. 
This factor has been immortalized in many of the 
writings of Hawthorne. This is not to say, however, 
that the faith of our Puritan forefathers did not pro- 
duce certain elements of strength in character. 

But under present circumstances, when a whole- 
some outlook on life is highly desirable, it is extremely 
important that we avoid anything that tends toward 
morbid thinking. This is merely the counsel of com- 
mon sense. 

If men are bewildered and terrified to-day, it 
might be helpful if they were to check over their 
personal circumstances carefully and calmly. This 
should be done with a view to determining not only 
the losses but the remaining assets. More often than 
not it will be found that there is still much to live for 
and much to be thankful for, 7. e., health, family, the 
respect of friends, education and experience. Many a 
man to-day, lamenting over his losses and believing 
that he has been ‘“‘wiped out,”’ might discover that he 
is in reality only temporarily embarrassed. Without 
desiring to minimize for a moment the tragic experi- 
ences of past months, I am bound to say that many a 
man has cried out long before he was really hurt. 

There are those in the present emergency who 
will find it impossible to put aside worry and fear, 
a sense of personal guilt and a general depression of 
the spirit. It is useless to condemn any individual 
on such a count. Perhaps the wisest course to follow 
for such a one is to seek the advice and counsel of 
some one qualified to suggest ways of escape. Let 
me emphasize here the importance of avoiding pro- 
longed worry and fear. Practically every type of 
mental maladjustment or abnormality can be traced 
to some small and often insignificant idea or ex- 
perience. The danger is that the unhealthy idea, if 
such terms may be employed, shall become fixed. 
Melancholia, nervous disorders, etc., do not develop 
in a day or a week. They come after weeks and 
months of quiet brooding or silent fear. {I am con- 
fident that long after prosperity has returned our 
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doctors, ministers, priests and specialists will be treat- 
ing folks who are suffering from the results of “fixa- 
tions’”” whose roots are being planted during this 
period of stress and strain. And I am equally con- 
fident that an analysis or diagnosis to-day, by some 
one qualified for the task, might throw light into the 
darkened corner and avoid the evil day. 

Finally, and by way of conclusion, I consider it 
most important that we, individually, keep fast hold 
of our faith in the goodness of God. If that faith is 
blind, better so than no faith. Let us not be deceived 
by idle tongues—our present troubles are not God- 
sent. They are the result of the ignorance and greed 
of men. And they will be done away when we have 
learned the ‘‘good-will” message of Jesus, and not until 
then. The moral law of the universe is still at work, 
Ultimately, if we stand fast, the good will triumph. 
Even as our own sins are finding us out to-day and 
serving as a reproach in which both the innocent and 
the guilty suffer, so righteousness, when it comes, will 
exalt the nation. The waves of an angry sea are toss- 
ing us about, but underneath all is calm. 

Stand fast, brother and sister, keep your faith. 
Not one soul will be lost ““when God has made the 


pile complete.” 
* * * 


OTIS SKINNER 
Mary Grace Canfield 


The reason for this brief sketch is the following note from 
Mr. Charles Cummings, editor and proprietor of the Vermonter: 
“Dear Madam: Will you please provide me with a write-up of 
Mr. Otis Skinner? Say, five hundred to a thousand words. I 
am running a series of such sketches.”’ I asked for some details. 
in regard to the character of the article and brought forth this 
reply from the editor, which furnishes the text or texts for what I 
write: “You are right about the general run of biographies, 
what we want is the low-down, that is, the intimate portrayal of 
the man as one meets him, what he has done to get where he is, 
how he stands with the public and how he came to reside in 
Woodstock, his associates and his hobbies. Is he done with the 
stage and screen work.” 

It is well to have a text, for Otis Skinner is the son of one 
Universalist minister and the grandson of another. He is the 
great-nephew and cousin of others, and the uncle of one. Texts 
are a part of the daily bread of ministers’ families, they are 
guide posts and rocks of refuge in times of trouble. His father, 
the Rev. Charles Skinner, was born at Proctorsville, Vermont. 
He preached for several years in Cambridge, Mass., where the 
son Otis was born. The grandfather, Warren Skinner, a skilled 
religious debater and defender of the Faith which he knew was 
delivered unto the Saints, preached in South Woodstock and 
helped to found the Perkins Green Mountain Academy there, 
which flourished for many years. 

The Rev. Charles eventually moved to Hartford, Conn., 
and there his boys grew up. All three of them were interested 
in artistic things. The widow of a neighboring minister in 
Cambridge in those early days told me years ago that she was 
in the habit of attending plays that the small Skinners got up. 
Admission was pins, and she added she had used many papers 
of them to pay for her entrance. There was born in them a 
dramatic sense, and an art loving mother wisely encouraged its 
development. 

Should you read, and you certainly should, Otis Skinner’s 
autobiography, “‘Foot-lights and Spot-lights,’”? you would come 
to know the charming and intimate story of his life on the stage. 
When, at eighteen, he determined to become an actor, he went 
armed with a letter from his father to his father’s friend, P. T. 
Barnum. This letter told of the lad’s ambition, and through 
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the friendly influence of Barnum, he secured a humble place in a 
Philadelphia theater. After more than forty years on the stage, 
he wrote his autobiography. I quote the following from it 
which vividly but briefly tells of the parts he has played. He 
speaks of the old Stock Theatrical Companies. 

“T am glad I was able to be in at the death and before the 
old system quite passed away, glad that my novitiate was one 
of hard knocks that compelled me to swallow my technique in 
great gulps; glad of the vast experience that gave me every sort 
of character; in two years I had played over one hundred and 
forty parts; glad of that compulsion of quick study and perform- 
ance which renders the body supple and the mind obedient, 
and glad that my dramatic kindergarten was placed among men 
and women filled with the knowledge of their trade and with 
honor for their calling.” 

Later on he writes of McCullough, with whom, among 
many other distinguished actors, he played: ‘‘McCollough’s 
college was his professional life, his instructors the men and 
women through whose ranks he climbed, his inspiration the 
golden words of William Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Skinner tells that he has played three hundred and 
twenty-five parts; he has played thirty-eight parts in sixteen 
Shakespearean plays; he has under his personal direction pro- 
duced thirty-three plays. His college, like that of McCullough, 
has been the stage, his instructors the great actors and actresses 
of the golden age of the theater when Booth and his compeers 
were giving their immortal interpretations. There has been 
hardship and poverty and always work without ceasing, an un- 
wavering determination to success, and the inspiration of master 
minds. All these elements have contributed to success and 
placed him where he is in his profession. He has played in many 
lands and everywhere his genius has been recognized. This 
answers the question of how he has attained his present notable 
position. 

Why did he come to live in Woodstock? As a lad he came 
to Proctorsville to the family gatherings of the Skinner Clan at 
the home of Grandfather Warren Skinner. When he married 
the lovely Maud Durbin, he brought her to Proctorsville for 
the honeymoon summer. When baby Cornelia had arrived, they 
came to Vermont and, with others of the family, spent the 
summer in Felchville. Busy years followed, trips abroad and 
across the continent, always acting, and there were no more 
trips to Vermont until two years ago, when they came to Wood- 
stock for a short stay at the Inn. The beauty of our village and 
fond memories gripped them, and, to their own surprise, they 
bought one of the old houses in the village, which has been done 
over with rare taste and great charm. Here are housed some of 
Grandfather Skinner’s pieces of furniture. Skinner ancestors 
look down from the walls. A Yorkshire canary sings in his cage. 
A playful pup gambols about. A superb Buddha in his niche 
holds silent watch. A bit of garden has been made from almost 
nothing. It is a gem of loveliness. Friends are going and com- 
ing constantly. The spirit of friendliness prevails in this home, 
for it abides with deep reality in the hearts of the master and 
charming mistress. 

Recently I saw Otis Skinner greet a little child. Dressed in 
evening clothes, he stopped before her and made a deep obei- 
sance. It was a magnificent gesture. The small lass was not 
old enough to grasp it. All these things reveal the man, and J 
am sure they answer the question regarding his place in our 
village life. 

Now for his hobbies: he says his work has always been his 
chief hobby, but he plays golf and, with one of his brothers, he 
used to go to Mt. Katahdin in Maine and, with a canoe, paddle 
through the streams and lakes of that region for the purpose of 
fishing. That sort of outing is a bit too strenuous in these later 
_ days. 

Is he through with the stage and the screen? He answers, 
No. He is full of dreams of things yet to be done on the stage, 
Dreams and plans which without doubt will reach fulfillment. 

i The following delightful story was told me very recently. 
It is most revealing. Mr. Skinner had played Mr. Antonio in 


Syracuse, N. Y. The next morning a woman who had been 
present met an Italian street fruit peddler and said to him, “You 
should have seen Mr. Antonio played by Otis Skinner last 
night.”’ The Italian beamed back at her and said, “TI did, and 
tell you we Italians know to act.” To that humble Italian Mr. 
Skinner was an Italian, he had given the street peddler some- 
thing precious—a breath from his own far away land. Those 
who have seen him do the Spanish parts have felt their realism. 
In our English dramas he is English. His rascals and beggars 
are genuine. 

Besides writing his Autobiography he has written a book 
on “The Mad People of the Theater.’ 

To us Vermonters, whether real or adopted, Otis Skinner is 
one of us, a friendly, kindly person. Though he has gone far 
afield and played many parts, here he is our neighbor and our 
friend. We rejoice that he and Mrs. Skinner are in our midst.— 


The Vermonter. 
* * * 


THE FEAR OF HELL 


The Rev. John Bevan, M. A., has charge of the 
question box for the Christian World, London. The 
interesting thing to Universalists is that few in church 
work in Great Britain will call him to account for this 
straightforward exposition of Universalism, but rather 
take it as a matter of course. 


W.B. H.,S. W. 5 writes: “Dr. Fosdick in the current Chris- 
tian World puts amongst gross superstitions ‘the dread of hell,’ 
and you, sir, a little time back said hell fire does not mean being 
punished by a Deity. Will you please say whether this means 
that the impenitent doers of unrighteousness who escape punish- 
ment in this world need not fear retributory and equitable chas- 
tisement in the next? And if this be so willyou kindly say why 
they need worry to attend any place of worship or put up any 
money for one?’’ 

You seem to infer that the point about our going to church 
is in order that we may run no risk of being punished in the life 
after death. It is a truly dreadful inference, and I can hardly 
believe that in these days of enlightenment people ever think of 
their religion as a sort of insurance. A place of worship is by 
definition a place of worship. By worshiping God we get our 
inner life made purer and stronger and so become less inclined to 
do evil deeds. A place of worship exists to help people to over- 
come their unrighteousness, not to help them to escape from any 
results therefrom. A right-minded man “puts up money,” as 
you rather queerly put it, in support of a place of worship because 
he feels that it is helping to make good character; to turn people 
out better fitted for the discipline of life in the outer world and 
better qualified for the duties and responsibilities of life. He 
doesn’t, or shouldn’t, support the church because, being afraid of 
what he may run up against in the life after death, he wants the 
church to guarantee his safety and immunity from punish- 
ment. : 
As to your first question: I believe that if a man does what 
he knows to be wrong, he suffers for it, but God has nothing to do 
with it. His suffering is inherent in the process of his choosing 
and doing; it follows as result follows cause, and is not meted out 
to him by any external deity. But it follows, right enough. 
A man can not go on in this life living a life of vileness, and then 
find himself in the next life in the same condition as he would have 
found himself in had he not lived so evilly. That would be 
making a hideous joke of all moral values. But though there is 
no reason for us to fear any “retributory and equitable chastise- 
ment,” there.is every reason to avoid an evillife here, knowing full 
well that a bad life here shows its inevitable moral and spiritual 
worsening hereafter. There is no magic about it: no fluke where- 
by having lived like devils during this mortal scene we shall 
suddenly find ourselves living like angels in the immortal scene. 
—Christian World. 

* * * 

A careless man is just an accident going somewhere to 

happen.—Selected. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DWIGHT BRADLEY TAKES US TO TASK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’ve been pondering your editorial on Gandhi. For once 
I’m inclined to disagree: the first time I ever have, I think. 

Was Gandhi really unfair? His weapon, his only weapon, 
is moral force. His fast was the expression of moral force by 
way of a self-undertaken physical discipline upon himself—his 
own body. Usually men show their force (moral or immoral) 
by undertaking to discipline the bodies of other men. That’s 
what the government did to Gandhi’s body. Was that fair, to 
put Gandhi in jail? Government, anyway, had only this way 
to express its power: by jailing its enemy. Gandhi had only 
this other way: by starving himself. I think that Gandhi’s way 
is really fairer than government’s way. 

So far as self-immolation is concerned, I see only a technical 
difference between going voluntarily to Jerusalem and giving 
oneself up for crucifixion, and sitting down where you are in a 
jail-yard and giving yourself up to starvation. You are so sel- 
dom technical that I am surprised at you. 

As to the issue itself, I also disagree with your conclusion. 
As a result of the disagreement between caste Hindus and the 
untouchables, the government devised a compromise—the best 
it could. This involved a situation such as if some outside 
government decreed that the Negroes and whites of the U.S. A. 
should vote as two distinct electorates and berepresented propor- 
tionately by color. Now, such a proposition might seem to be 
of advantage temporarily to the Negro. - But it would fix and 
perpetuate the gulf between the races. Few intelligent Negroes 
in this country (owr untouchables) would consent to separate 
electorates and separate proportional representation; but some 
hasty and short-sighted Negro leaders undoubtedly would hail 
such a plan. : 

Gandhi’s fast was directed at bottom against his own 
countrymen, and only apparently at the government. This 
MacDonald was shrewd enough to realize,and so he acted ac- 
cordingly. The caste Hindus and untouchables came together 
(Dr. Ambedkar among them), resolved certain differences, and 
asked the government to ratify their agreement. This was done. 
Not one life was lost, not one man was led in array against 
another, and another significant victory is recorded for India’s 
wonderful leader and for the principle of ohimsa, or non-violent 
resistance. It ought to thrill us who are followers of Jesus! 


N’est ce pas? 
Dwight Bradley. 


The intellectual caliber and brotherly spirit of this personal 
letter touched us so deeply that we got permission to share it 
with our readers. 

From the letters and comments received we should say 
that the vast majority of our readers consider that editorial the 


worst we have written. 
The Editor. 


* * 


TOO BAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The district school in the northeast corner of Buttercup 
Township will not hold sessions this winter because it seems im- 
- possible to obtain a teacher as good as some that have taught 
there before. So the children can get along the best way they 
can. 

The General Charity Hospital in the city of Mudport has 
closed its doors for the winter because the big surgeons, doctors 
and nurses have gone to better positions and no persons equal 
to them seem to be available. That’s hard lines for the sick 
and needy of Mudport, but they’ll have to lump Gs . 

The Lallapoloosa National Bank has closed its business 
because they can’t find a new president as smart as the one that 


just died. 
When the captain of the Liner Messeola fell overboard the 


passengers refused to allow the mate or anybody else to carry 
on, because presumably nobody else was as proficient as the lost 
captain. At last accounts the ship was drifting about at the 
propulsion of wind and wave and with no prospect of getting 
anywhere. 

The church at Chipmunk Hill isn’t going to call a new pastor 
now, because the folks are sure they can’t find preachers as 
smart as they’ve been accustomed to. 

So I’ve heard. 

William Couden. 
* * 


A GLIMPSE OF HOW OTHER PEOPLE ARE GETTING 
ALONG 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have a good many problems in the responsibility of my 
parents, the children, and real estate that can’t much more than 
support itself, but we are living in a pretty comfortable home. 
We can’t tell how any of it will turn out, but I have ceased to 
worry on the whole. I am getting a glimpse of what ‘‘Consider 
the lilies” means. We have never lacked for enough simple food. 

On the whole it seems to me that our neighbors and friends 
who have been out-of work for months and months are mighty 
patient. I wouldn’t have supposed that they would or could 
doit. (Beside them we are rich.) They come here hoping that 
Will can get them a day’s work on street or forest reserve. Like 
little boys wanting a turn on a swing, they come —hbig strong men 
—and plead and point out that it’s their turn fora day. Stories 
creep out of friction at times with men who have tried too long 
to make bricks without straw. There must be buttons and 
thread to make over old garments. Beans come in the charity: 
boxes but not always catsup. There is an effort to divide city 
and forest work, but some politicians aren’t fair—don’t really 
know how to be fair. 

Very decidedly against my advice one of the boys bummed 
his way to California, and a great load was lifted from my heart 
when he came in—the dirtiest human being I ever saw. He 
assures me that I need have no fear of his going back until he 
can go like a gentleman. Yet he says it was worthit. His ex- 
perience includes going through Royal Gorge on an oil tank; a 
moonlight night in the mountains; sunset on the Pacific; a de- 
lightful week with friends in Los Angeles; a date with a girl who 
says she is secretary to a “‘big kick in the movies;” a pre-view of a 
good movie; separation from Bill, who carried the knapsack con- 
taining the other shirt, toothbrush, razor, soap, towel and most 
of what was left of the original twenty dollars that they started 
with; a vain four days wait for Bill in camp with bums along the 
railroad; getting put off of the train; an argument on a street 
corner with an anarchist, a large audience and a fine dinner with 
a friendly sheriff; a long thirsty walk in the desert; hearing of Bill 
but missing him again; locked up in jail with seven other student 
bums from different colleges (he thinks thousands of students 
are bumming); a man in the next cell condemned to die, so that 
being condemned to two weeks’ work on the roads for vagrancy 
or riding on trains without fare looked easy; being suddenly re- 
lieved from the work, without excuse, but driven out of town; 
stretching his last pennies to the uttermost limit; being told by 
an old bum that he was so dirty that he was a disgrace to the 
profession; asking at a back door for a hand-out; given a good 
dinner by a pretty nurse at a hospital, and home in time to ac- 
cept an invitation for a week at the Michigan summer home of a 
judge as the guest of his daughter. 

He made all ‘‘A’s” in both semester examinations last year, 
so goes back on scholarship and faith in his ‘‘way with women”’ 
for opportunity to earn his eats and work in the library for most 
of his other needs, while he wins another degree. 

I have told you this only because you seem interested in 
getting a peep at how other people are getting along. 
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The Prophetic Genius 
The Rebel Prophet. Studies in the 
personality of Jeremiah. By T. Crou- 


ther Gordon. $2.00.) 


Mr. Gordon, a Scottish minister who is 
a well-equipped student of the Old Testa- 
ment and who has lived in the Near Hast, 
has met a very real need in producing 
this study of Jeremiah. Expounding the 
thrilling and dramatic story of the great 
prophet incidentally (and those who wish 
it in chronological form will find it ad- 
mirably told in “Jeremiah,” by Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins), Mr. Gordon deals directly 
with his greatness, his faith, his mystical 
experiences, and his political sagacity. 
A marked feature of the book is that where 
the poetical parts of the book of Jeremiah 
are quoted Mr. Gordon offers an original 
translation, using a verse form which 
faithfully and skilfully reproduces the 
rhythm of the original. Finally, there is a 
chapter devoted to the striking parallels 
between Jeremiah and Jesus in which the 
great forerunner of the Nazarene is done 
full justice, while there is a frank treatment 
of points at which the parallelism breaks 
down. 

It is safe to say that next to Jesus no 
personality whose words and deeds are 
recorded in the Bible so fully repays care- 
ful study as Jeremiah. But the book en- 
shrining his tender yet strong spirit is so 
confused and confusing in its present form 
that without the aid of a good interpreter 
it is practically hopeless to attempt to 
picture the man. Given the aid of one 
who knows how to rearrange the material 
and at the same time is sensitive to the 
situation of this man in a society hostile to 
his spiritual view of life, his career and 
his contributions to religion become ex- 
traordinarily interesting and significant. 
Mr. Gordon’s book is an excellent guide 
in the hands of a serious reader. Founded 
on a scholar’s clear understanding of a 
complex situation, the chapters are yet 
very readable and make no assumptions as 
to the reader’s knowledge. With this 
volume and that of Dr. Calkins in hand, 
ministers will find they can make a fresh 
acquaintance with one whose experience, 
teaching, and personal courage combined 
to give to the world an example of spiritu- 
ality applied to statesmanship and of faith 
applied to personal sorrows rarely matched 


in religious history. 
* * 


(Harper. 


Dean Brown’s New Book 


Have We Outgrown Religion? By 
Charles R. Brown. (Harper. $2.00.) 
Released from administrative and teach- 

ing duties at Yale Divinity School, Dean 

Brown is free to carry his virile and stimu- 

lating message far and wide. In this 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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new book are several addresses delivered 
in the Yale Chapel and elsewhere. They 
have the qualities we have learned to 
associate with Dean Brown’s addresses 
to students; they are direct, simple, ef- 
fective in the use of material, and they 
are the product of a mind in touch with 
life and good books. 

The question which gives the first 
chapter and the book their title is not 
argued, unless one admits what is perhaps 
in such matters the finest and the final 
argument—the testimony of a man who, 
in good faith and in the face of a great 
variety of situations, has held a religious 
view of life and conspicuously given that 
view a trial in action. The difficulty with 
that argument often is that the man who 
is most justified in offering it can not 
express himself convincingly when he 
takes up~a pen or enters a pulpit. But 
Dean Brown can say what he wants to 
say, and his testimony is rhetorically 
effective as well as sincerely grounded in 


experience. 
* * 


The Christian Faith 
By Joseph Stump. $4.00.) 


A well known theologian of the Lutheran 
Church presents the doctrines of his 
church in systematic form. The contents 
list is reminiscent of documents now sel- 
dom consulted. The historic ‘‘confessions,”’ 
or creedal statements, of the churches in 
direct line of succession from the Refor- 
mation communions, and the exposition 
of the official teaching of the Lutheran 
Church on angels, man in his state of sin, 
the kingly office of Christ, sanctification, 
the resurrection of the body, etc., etc., 
are manipulations of scriptural phrases 
literally interpreted and accepted as 
authoritative grounds of faith. Orthodox 
Lutherans will value the book; others 
will understand better why certain lib- 
erals have found the church of their birth 


no longer a spiritual home. 
*x ox 


(Macmillan. 


The Hymns of Christian Science 


Christian Science Hymnal. With Seven 
Hymns written by Rev. Mary Baker 
Eddy. (Christian Science Publishing 
Society. Boston.) 


This new and enlarged hymnal for the 
use of Christian Scientists is one more 
indication of the spiritual unity which 
can include, in hours of worship, people 
who differ markedly in theology. There 
are many songs not found in other hymn 
books, and tunes not usually adopted for 
hymn-singing, but many of the favorite 
hymns of other churches are included, 
though sometimes with verbal modifica~ 
tions designed to make them more con- 
genial to Christian Scientists. 

A good illustration of revision is seen 
in the case of Frederick LL. Hosmer’s 
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hymn, ‘Father, to thee we look in all 
our sorrow,’ which becomes, ‘Father, 
to Thee we turn away from sorrow.” 
Hosmer’s ‘When fond hopes fail’ becomes 
“Should fond hopes fail;’”’ and ‘““Chastened 
by pain we learn life’s deeper meaning”’ 
becomes ‘“‘Chastened and blessed we 
learn;’’ and Hosmer’s last stanza, the 
thought of which is that God ploughs in 
the darkened furrows and from them at 
last shall spring golden grain, is simply 
omitted. 

The format of the hymnal is splendid, 
type clear, words and music everywhere 
printed together. The hymns are printed 
in the alphabetical order of the first lines, 
which has its advantages. There is no 
topical index, but a novelty is the tempo 
index, with indications covering the use 
of a standard metronome. 

* * 
Buddhist Scriptures 
A Buddhist Bible. The Favorite Scrip- 
tures of the Zen Sect. Edited and pub- 
lished by Dwight Goddard, Thetford, 
’ Vermont. 

An American who has returned to this 
country as a Buddhist missionary pre- 
sents the teaching of Zen Buddhism, ‘‘the 
most promising of all the great religions to 
meet the problems of European civiliza- 
tion” through its emphasis on mind-con- 
trol, its dispassionate rationality, its 
simple-hearted love for all animate exist- 
ence, its subjection of desire to wisdom 
and kindness, its patient acceptance of 
the doctrine of reincarnation (with what 
that offers in the way of second and sub- 
sequent chances), and its foretaste of the 
bliss of Nirvana. 

A history of this form of Buddhism is 
followed by selections from the Zen 
Scriptures, condensed, arranged, and help- 
fully annotated. 

This book, while prepared by a thorough 
scholar, has the advantage of coming 
from one who knows both East and West 
and who has found in the Hast a faith so 
satisfying to himself that he is devoting 
himself to its spread in this country. 

* * OK 
The trees are God’s great alphabet; 
With them He writes in shining green 
Across the world His thoughts serene. 
He scribbles poems against the sky 
With a gay, leafy lettering, 
For us and for our bettering. 
The wind pulls softly at His page, 
And every star and bird 
Repeats in dutiful delight His word, 
And every blade of glass 
Flutters to class. 
Like a slow child that does not heed, 
I stand at summer’s knees, 
And from the primer of the wood 
I spell that life and love are good, 
I learn to read. 


Leonora Speyer. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF 
JAPAN 


If you happen to be a teacher of a class 
of intermediate or senior boys and girls 
we do not need to tell you that young 
people are interested in biography. 

Here is a point of contact for you, then, 
as our Universalist church schools turn 
their thoughts to Japan. What better 
way to introduce young people to any 
country than through the stories of the 
men and women who have helped and are 
helping to-day to make its history? 

We asked Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres to 
send us a list of a few of the great men 
and women of Japan. We print it below. 


Fukuzawa. Japan’s most representative 
thinker and educationist. Founded Keiyo 
University. 

Marquis Okuma. Foreign Minister. 
Founder of Waseda University. One of 
the four great men who really managed 
the government of Japan in his time. 

Hiroshige I. Great artist, known by his 
famous color prints. Japanese art is sym- 
bolical. Hiroshige’s object was to present 
a noble thought inspired by a landscape 
rather than the landscape itself. 

General Nogi. Most prominent in Rus- 
so-Japanese war, took his own life on the 
day of his emperor’s (Meiji) funeral, il- 
lustrating the spirit of the old Bushido, 
simplicity, gentleness and faithfulness, 
and also showing how this falls short of 
the spirit of Christ. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima. A Samurai by 
birth, sacrificed much to become a de- 
voted Christian and, overcoming great 


difficulties, founded Doshisha, a really 
Christian college. 
Dr. Ebina. Recent head of Doshisha, 


a scholar and educational leader. 

Dr. Nitobe. Christian educator, former 
president of Imperial University in Tokyo, 
one of the secretaries of the League of 
Nations, the nominal head of the Chris- 
tian College for Women in Tokyo. 

Rev. M.Uemura. Noted pastor, preach- 
er, editor and educator, probably foremost 
among Christian ministers. 

Dr. K. Ikuba. Christian educator and 
writer. National Chairman of Y. M. 
C. A. 

Paul Kanamori. 
and social reformer. 

Kagawa. Christian teacher and social 
worker, a modern illustration of living the 
gospel of Christ. 

Madame Hirooka. Successful business 
woman, patron of higher education for 
women and doubtless the most noted evan- 
gelist Japan has ever had. 

Miss Tsuda. A pioneer leader of Chris- 
tian education for women, founder and 
principal of the best school for girls in 
Tokyo. 

Michi Kawai. 


A pioneer evangelist 


A woman of unusual 
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A GOOD SONG 
Friends! Friends! Friends! 
I have some friends I love! 
I love my friend and he loves me, 
I help my friend and he helps me; 
Friends! Friends! Friends! 
J have some friends I love! 


Friends! Friends! Friends! 

I have some friends I love! 

I share my games and share my toys 

With all my friends, both girls and 
boys; 

Friends! Friends! Friends! 

T have some friends I love! 


Your children will enjoy this song 
called “Friends” and found in Wor- + 
ship and Conduct Songs for Begin- 
ners and Primaries, by Elizabeth 
McH. Shields. It is appropriate 
for any time of year, but especially 
so just now when we are all think- 
ing of Japan. 
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power and ability, National Secretary of 
Y. W. C. A. Under her devoted and 
capable leadership this work has developed 
along many lines. 

Mrs. Moto Hani. Author and editor. 

Dr. Imai. A celebrated Christian leader. 
Up to his death in 1919 president of Union 
Theological College. 

Baron Morimura. Prominent and weal- 
thy merchant, spent large sums in propa- 
gating Confucianism, but the last ten 
years of his life was a devoted Christian. 

Baron Shibasawa. Another prominent 
and wealthy man, friend of America, 
helped to further Japan’ smodern program. 

Emperor Meiji. Most beloved and hon- 
ored among all the emperors. It was 
he who brought the nation out of feudalism 
and set it on its way toward modern de- 
velopment. 

Kawa Kami. A Christian leader of 
the younger generation, director of the 
Japanese League of Nations Association 
and International Service Bureau. 


* * 


IT HAPPENED IN JAPAN 
(Miss Downing knew that your younger 
boys and girls would enjoy dramatizing 
this incident. So she has described it 


“vividly for them. The picture was sent 


her last year by the Primary Department 
of Congress Square Church School.) 

Miss Downing carrying the big picture, 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” from 
the Home to the lidamachi Kindergarten. 
The trolley car is crowded. A man rises 
and gives her his seat (an unusual thing 
in Japan unless the woman is old). Still 


the space in which she has to sit is small 
and the picture is big and she has a big 
furoshiki (a square of cloth in which bun- 
dles are carried) and an umbrella besides. 
The gentleman next to her insists on tak- 
ing the picture half on to his own lap. 
She is profuse in thanks and bows as she 
gets out at Jidamachi. 

She passes through the yard of a Shinto 
shrine. A servant is sweeping the yard 
with a broom made of brush. A priest is 
pacing to and fro. The string of the picture 
becomes loose and the paper begins to slip, 
and with umbrella and furoshiki to hold 
Miss Downing is troubled. The priest 
himself comes to her rescue and reties the 
string for her. Again many bows. 

The picture is shown to the kindergar- 
ten children amid much joy and exclama- 
tion. They pick out all the different things 
in the picture and talk about them and 
love the: picture as a whole. Then all 
sing “All Things Bright and Beautiful.’ 

(I wish you could have seen the picture 
of those same children at recess time 
playing in the yard. They have two rab- 
bits over there and I have been a little 
troubled because their quarters were very 
small. I suggested a yard. made of wire. 
This day for the first time I learned how 
they had solved the problem. The janitor 
had filled up all holes in the yard, under 
fence, etc., and the rabbits turned loose 
every day at recess time with the children. 
They had learned how to get on very well 
with each other. The rabbits were not 
afraid, and the children let them alone 
remarkably well. If it wasn’t the picture I 
had just brought come to life! And I 
could feel the very presence of the Christ 
Child in their midst.) 

In the trolley car and in the yard of the 
shrine, I remembered the names of the 
picture which I was carrying—which all 
these friends were helping me to carry— 
and I said to myself very reverently: 
“Verily the Lord God did make them all 
and put in their bearts his spirit. May 
we help Him to find His way that they 
may always manifest it.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The report of the field trip which Miss 
Yates has just completed in Vermont 
under the auspices of the Universalist 
Church School Association of Vermont 
and Quebec, will appear among the con- 
tributions in the Leader of Oct. 22. 


The General Sunday School Association 
was represented at the New York Con- 
vention held at Middleport Oct. 3 and 4 
by Miss Yates, who conducted a confer- 
ence on “Intermediate Methods’ on 
Monday afternoon, and delivered an ad- 
dress on “Music in the Church School” on 
Tuesday morning. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


GET NEW MEMBERS 


This is the most favorable time of the 
year to build up the memberships of the 
unions. In every church young people 
drop out of church school, Preachers, 
teachers, and Y. P. C. U. officers should 
co-operate in seeing that they do not drift 
away from the sphere of the church. It 
isn’t enough merely to ask them to come to 
the Y. P. C. U. meetings. Some will not 
need much persuasion, but many will re- 
quire constant asking. When they show up 
at a meeting see that they are introduced 


around among the members. Make them 
feel welcome. To retain their interest 
give them something to do. A member- 


ship drive becomes a dud when the new- 
comers are allowed to remain on the side- 
lines. Get them into the game without 
delay. 


ok 


JAPAN NEEDS OUR FAITH 


Almost ten years ago Clifford Stetson 
stepped forth from the ranks of the Y. P. 
C. U. and offered himself for unselfish 
service in bringing the light of Christianity 
to the Japanese people. The common folk 
of Japan have shown themselves eager to 
learn the Jesus way of life. We should 
back up unstintedly the devoted teacher. 
We must learn all we can about these 
Oriental people who are potential Chris- 
tians. Japan needs our Universalist phi- 
losophy. The determination on our part 
that the Japanese nation shall be imbued 
with our faith can add a cubit to our stat- 
ure and influence theisland empire toward 
a happier destiny. 

* * 


ACTION 


During the past two weeks state Unions 
in New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Illinois, and Min- 
nesota have held their annual conven- 
tions. The real success of these gatherings 
can not be guaged rightly by the propor- 
tion of delegates who returned home and 
said they had a swell time. To do that is 
to subordinate the serious purpose of the 
Young People’s Christian Union to the 
socia] aspect. The work of the convention 
managers in seeing that every visitor is 
comfortably housed, well fed and royally 
entertained is incidental to the purpose of 
getting the unioners together. 

These conventions are a time for action. 
The real important action of the conven- 
tion is not in the perfunctory reading of 
reports and the inaudible mumbling of 
“aves” accepting recommendations and 
resolutions. Action at a convention comes 
when the delegates are aroused over some 
difficult problem and there is fearless de- 
termination to solve it in a radical way— 
an original and different way. Some one 
may have made a stirring appeal to adopt 
a project that would advance the coming 


of the Kingdom. And the delegates de- 
cided to go ahead with it and conquer 
every difficulty in the path of its achieve- 
ment. 

What have these recent conventions 
done in the way of real, courageous ac- 
tion? All that we can learn will be re- 
ported in this column shortly. 

* Ox 
SAID CALVIN COOLIDGE 

“If we were seeking proof of a basic 
brotherhood among all races of men, if 
one were to challenge the riddle of Babel 
in support of aspirations for a unity cap- 


able of assuring peace to the nations, in 
such an inquiry I suppose no better testi- 
mony could be taken than the experience 
of this country. Out of the confusion of 
tongues, the conflict of traditions, the 
variations of historical setting, the vast 
differences in talents and tastes, there has 
been evolved a spiritual: union accom- 
panied by a range of capacity and genius 
which marks this nation for a pre-emi- 
nent destiny.” 

“Our government rests upon religion. 
It is from that source that we derive our 
reverence for truth and justice, for equal- 
ity and liberty, and for the rights of man- 
kind. Unless the people believe in these 
principles they can not believe in our 
government.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 

Greetings to all you good women every- 
where! How I wish you had been with 
me at Bethany Union Tuesday, Sept. 24! 

Some far-sighted worker began these 
Council meetings and they are a revelation 
to a newcomer, or an “‘on-looker.’’ Thirty- 
eight Mission Circles were represented, 
and when just before luncheon Miss 
Hersey asked us to count noses we found 
we were eighty-one strong! 

We were fortunate to have with us our 
national president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
and Miss Mabel Knight, who has made a 
study of our Indians. 

At 10.30 we were called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Huntley. 

The chairmen of departments presented 
their plans. Mrs. Brooks (membership) 
said that all the plans were directly de- 
pendent upon how the local circles get 
members. There was a decrease last 
year of 200 members, and the money 
problem was a worry, but the treasurer 
suggests this year that the quotas be 
raised as a whole. 

Next came Mrs. Boardman on Southern 


-work. She asks us not to send all our 


boxes to one place. Mr. Fitzgerald 
needs clothing for his people. Mr. Bryant 
at Clinton likes things for rummage sales. 
Warm clothing should be sent before cold 
weather comes. Miss Powell has a shoe 
fund. If money is sent she can buy satis- 
factorily. 

Mrs. Olney spoke for the Social Service 
department. Splendid work was done 
the last year and only a few out of fifty-two 
to whom letters were sent failed to reply. 
Over 100 hospitals were helped by our 
Circles, and $3,000 spent for Sunday 
school work, missions, etc. 

Mrs. Ellis spoke about the missionary 
boxes and made a plea that more be given 
out. The amount raised was $1,040, while 
in 1931 it was over $1,300. 

As Mrs. Robbins was ill and unable to 
be present the plans for Japan were not 


given, and Mrs. Restall was instructed to 
send her a greeting. 

Miss Kirk then made a strong plea for 
all to carry on. It is difficult for all, 
both Japanese and Americans in Japan, 
and she asks that all stand behind the 
work. Our workers are so loyal that if it 
becomes necessary they will try to get 
outside work rather than give up. 

Mrs. Buttrick’s Christian Citizenship 
talk wasa gem. She said that our church 
is organized for Christian citizenship, but 
we have to be reminded of our duties as 
citizens. 

Mrs. Lillie spoke for the Mission Study 
and Program Committee. She quoted 
Mrs. Folsom of Maine as saying that the 
program is the most important part. If 
made interesting, people will support all 
projects. 

Mrs. Phelps of Springfield told us that 
there were eight Universalists at North- 
field last summer, and that Mrs. Folsom 
and Miss Enbom are trustees. 

Mrs. Read spoke of Literature and P. O. 
Missions. We were informed that any 
Mission Circle can have fifty cents on each 
Leader subscription secured. 

Mrs. Restall said that friendly letter 
writing grows more important with the 
years, and read a fine one. 

Mrs. Elsner announced that there are 
only eight Clara Barton Guilds in the 
state, and asked that more be organized. 

Mrs. Grant spoke of the Tufts College 
fund for girls and said that she is very 
proud of our girls and their work. Two 
graduated last year and there are three 
there now, and one is to graduate in June. 

Mrs. Huntley told of her delightful 
summer in Oxford and of the church ser- 
vices there. She is very enthusiastic 
about the diabetic camp. 

There were words of grateful apprecia- 
tion for Miss Hersey’s charming hospital- 
ity, and the meeting was closed with an 
impressive prayer service. 

The Scribbler. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Richmond.—Rev. John Calvin Hudson 
has accepted a call to the Congregational 
church at Kingston, Mass. A farewell 
reception was held Aug. 10 and a purse of 
$40 presented. Superintendent Pennoy- 
er preached here Sunday morning, Sept. 4. 
The Louise M. Smiley Circle of Kings 
Daughters met in the Universalist vestry 
Sept. 28. Mrs. Anna Gillette, Mrs. 
Martha Nichols, Mrs. Kate Towers and 
Mrs. Ila Bates were delegates from this 
Universalist group to the State King’s 
Daughters Convention at Brandon re- 
cently. Rev. Henry T. Atwood, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., was the preacher Sept. 25. * * 
Williamstown.—The Superintendent held 
a service in the old church, now the I. O. 
O. F. Hall, Sept. 4. Rev. John Kimball 
assisted in the service. Hiram S. Drury, 
chairman of the Universalist committee, 
has recently retired from his duties as a 
rural letter carrier. Rev. and Mrs. John 
Kimball, Miss Helen Kimball, Rev. Fran- 
ces A. Kimball and Miss Dorothy Kimball 
were among those attending the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Women’s 
Missionary Society at St. Johnsbury, 
Sept. 28. * * East Montpelier.—The 
Superintendent also held a meeting here 
Sept. 4. Miss Beatrix A. Parks of Barre 
assisted in the service. Miss Parks is a 
religious education graduate of the Theo- 
ological School at Canton. Later in the 
month she took part in the State Church 
School Convention at Rutland. * * Jack- 
sonville.—The Superintendent preached 
here Sept. 11, the last local service for the 
season. The active group is the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, of which Mrs. Carrie Rob- 
erts is the president. One of the memo- 
rial windows is for Rev. E. W. Whitney. 
* * Guilford.—Here the Superintendent 
spoke in the afternoon of Sept. 11. Rev. 
Robert M. Jones, Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Quincy, Mass., spends his sum- 
mers in this town. * * Williamsville.— 
The opening service held here Sept. 11, the 
Superintendent preaching, was in the 
Grange Hall. The attendance was good. 
The community pulpit was established 
here by the Ladies’ Aid, of which the 
president is Mrs. Annie Sherman. * * 
Stowe.—Here the Superintendent spoke 
at the Sunday morning services of both 
Sept. 18 and 25, during the vacation of 
the minister, Rev. George B. Marsh. This 
is a community church, a union of Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists and Univer- 
salists. The Universalist church building, 
built by Unitarians, is used for services. 
The Congregational church has been used 
for recreation purposes. The minister 
lives in the Congregational house. The 
superintendent of the Sunday school is 
Ray L. Smalley, a former Methodist mis- 
sionary in Africa. The annual vacation 
Bible school was held July 18 to 29, with 


an average attendance of eight-nine. Mrs. 
Lord-Wood of Philadelphia was organist 
through the summer. On Sept. 18, Mr. 
Pennoyer christened Richard Smalley 
Grabowski, infant son of Alfred Frederick 
and Catherine (Smalley) Grabowski of 
Union, N. J. * * North Tunbridge.— 
There was rejoicing at this church on 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 18, when the 
Superintendent preached, because the 
interior of the building had been repaired 
and improved. Abijah P. Whitney re- 
ported on the work done and was thanked 
for his interest and help. It was arranged 
to establish the community pulpit service 
here. * * Williston.—The first service 
here for many years by a Universalist 
minister was that of Sunday evening, 
Sept. 18, when there was a large attend- 
ance. The Methodist-Congregational fed- 
erated church gave up its evening Christian 
Endeavor Society meeting and united 
with us for the evening. Rev. Scott C. 
Cooley, the minister of that church, of- 
fered prayer, and Rev. Clarence A. Sim- 
mons of Washington read the scripture. 
Mrs. Ann Merrill, Universalist, who plays 
for the federated church, presided at the 
piano. The minister’s house was sold 
thirty years ago and the money put into 
fixing up the church building, which was 
turned into a community building over 
twenty years ago. * * Shrewsbury. — 
There was a fair attendance here Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 25, when the Superin- 
tendent motored a fraction over eighty- 
five miles in two minutes less than two 
hours, through the Granville Gulf and 
over Sherburne Mountain, to make this 
appointment. Next season this society 
will have many more meetings, and the 
opening of the church, after being closed 
fifteen years, seems to promise something 
even better another year. * * Andover.— 
The Superintendent preached here Sunday 
evening, Sept. 25, at the ordination of 
Harry Allen Farrar, minister of the com- 
munity church. Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
Springfield, chairman of the Convention 
Fellowship Committee, gave the address 
to the minister and the Convention fel- 
lowship, and offered prayer. Rev. James 
L. Dowson, Woodstock, gave the address 
to the people, Rev. Chester P. Hanson, 
Methodist minister, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Weston, gave the greetings from 
the fraternity of neighboring churches, 
and Edgar W. Helberg, moderator of the 
local church, gave the welcome to the 
church. Mr. Farrar was installed as 
minister here Aug. 21, at an afternoon 
service, when the ministers participating 
were Rev. C. D. Piper, Baptist, Chester, 
Rev. W. B. Sturtevant, Baptist, Windsor, 
Rev. William Ballou, Congregationalist, 
Chester, and Rev. E. Stevens, Baptist, 
Connellsville, Penn., former pastor here. 


This society has been a Baptist organiza- 
tion, but it was reorganized as a com- 
munity church recently. The church 
building is deeded to the Vermont Baptist 
State Convention. Mr. Farrar is the son 
of George Farrar and lives on the old 
homestead in Andover. He received his 
academic degrees from Middlebury Col- 
lege. * * Barnard.—On one of the Sun- 
days that Rev. B. F. McIntire preached 
here, July 24, forty-four of his parishioners 
came from his regular pastorate at Woods- 
ville, N. H., to the service. A picnic 
dinner was enjoyed. * * Barre.~One of 
Rey. L. G. Williams’ first sermons after 
the vacation was on ‘‘What It Means to 
Be a Liberal.” The Goddard School for 
Girls reopened Sept. 21 with a large regis- 
tration. Miss Melita Knowles, the prin- 
cipal, gave a reception for the new faculty 
members Sept. 19. * * Bellows Falls.— 
Rev. Herbert R. Livingston will continue 
acting pastor till Dec. 1. Mr. Livingston 
took part in the annual Pilgrimage to the 
old Rockingham meeting-house, Aug. 1. 
There was a good attendance at the second 
annual Home Coming Sunday, Sept. 17. 
There was a united church business meet- 
ing Sept. 20. Miss Margaret C. Bolles 
attended the meetings at Ferry Beach. 
Katherine Kelley, now attending Middle- 
bury College, president of the Vermont 
Youth Council, and her sister Helen, Uni- 
versalist representative with her on the 
State Board, took part in the annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Church School Con- 
vention at Rutland, Sept. 26-28. * * 
Bethel.—Rev. William C. Harvey read 
several of Eugene Field’s poems at the 
annual meeting of the Windham County 
Historical Society, July 30, at Newfane, 
the one-time home of Field. Mr. Harvey’s 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte Harvey, cele- 
brated her eighty-second birthday anni- 
versary at Newfane Aug. 1. Mr. Harvey 
has organized a junior Boy Scout group 


-and went with them on their initial hike 


Sept. 21. Adeline Lillie Burnett, who 
died Sept. 13, was the oldest resident of 
Bethel. She was born in Bethel Dec. 1, 
1837, daughter of Edwin and Lois (Town- 
send) Lillie. She moved to Avrora, IIl., 
in 1842, and returned to Bethel in April, 
1878, as the wife of James C. Burnett. One 
child, Robert E., was born in March, 
1879. Mrs. Burnett was a devoted Uni- 
versalist. * * Brattleboro.—At the morn- 
ing service Sept. 11, Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt was given a welcome from Uni- 
versalists by Dr. Lee S. McCollester and 
from Unitarians by Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, 
senior pastor, and from the congregation 
by Clarence L. Stickney, chairman of the 
pulpit supply committee. Rev. Horace 
Westwood was guest of the pastor Sept. 
27. Mr. Osgood conducted the chapel 
service at the Retreat, Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 11. Miss Rosamond L. Long closed 
her labors as pastor’s assistant Aug. 1, 
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Arthur B. Whitney attended the institute 
at Murray Grove from Aug. 29 to Labor 
Day. Mrs. Margaret Tucker, Repub- 
lican National Committeewoman from 
Vermont, welcomed Governor Wilson to 
a Windham County meeting Sept. 9. * * 
Calais.—Rev. Walter R. Davenport, a 
Methodist minister and author, of Mont- 
pelier, attended service at the “Old West 
Church” here Sunday morning, Aug. 7, 
when Rev. Walter J. Coates preached on 
“The Ancient Landmarks,” and he there- 
upon wrote a poem of forty lines on that 
subject for the Barre Daily Times. This 
church was built by co-operative enter- 
prise in- 1823. On two Sundays both 
Rev. C. C. Conner and his wife, Rev. 
Mary E. Andrews Conner, spoke here. * * 
East Calais.—Rev. Erwin Gordon Batten 
resumed services Sept. 4, here and at 
Woodbury and South Woodbury, after a 
month’s vacation. During his absence 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Conner preached 
at this Congregational-Universalist union 
church Aug. 21, in the evening. Rev. 
Weston A. Cate conducted a religious 
education meeting one day, and spoke at 
Waterbury Aug. 11, over WDEV. * * 
Derby Line.—The funeral, Sept. 16, 
of Mrs. John Foster, who died Sept. 14, 
was largely attended. Rev. E. L. Conklin 
officiated, assisted by Rev. Ellery Reed, 
Congregationalist, of Sherbrooke, Que. * * 
Felchville.—Rev. P. J. MacInnis, North 
Orange, Mass., preached here Sunday 
evening, Sept. 4, Rev. J. L. Dowson, 
Woodstock, Sept. 11, and Rev. William 
Forkell, Windsor, Sept.25. * * Glover.— 
The vacation Bible school had enrollment 
of forty-two children and diplomas were 
given to thirty-four. After the morning 
service July 24 George Goss and G. Tracy 
Cook spoke on co-operation. Jllustrated 
lectures on “The Holy Land” and ‘‘The 
Passion Play’’ were given Sunday evening, 
Sept. 18, by Miss Jean Simpson of Crafts- 
bury, the collection being for the Vermont 
Children’s Aid Society. The Village 
Christmas Club was entertained at the 
vestry Sept. 21. A play, “The New 
Minister’s Car,’ was given Sept. 28. * * 
Hartland.—At the community service in 
Damon Hall, Old Home Sunday evening, 
Aug. 28, when Rey. Stanley G. Spear was 
the speaker, there was an audience of 245. 
Rev. Verdi Mack Fish, of Gaysville, for- 
mer pastor, participated. At the annual 
meeting of the Universalist society, it was 
voted, at the suggestion of Superintendent 
Pennoyer, to deed the church property 
to the Vermont and Quebec Convention. 
Attendance at services has more than 
tripled in the past eighteen months. Rev. 
William Forkell was called for a third year. 
The funeral of Mrs. Susan B. Hemenway, 
aged ninety-five, was held at the Uni- 
versalist church, Four Corners, Sept..10, 
Rey. Frank P. Daniels, Unitarian, Wind- 
sor, and Rev. S. G. Spear, officiating. 
Her son-in-law, also a Universalist, Lyman 
F. Cabot, is president of the Unitarian 


Society at Windsor. * * Ludlow. —Mrs. 
Dennis J. Austin, daughter of Silas A. 
Colton and Minnie (Spaulding) Colton, 
who died at Chester Sept. 18, was born at 
Plymouth Nov. 28, 1884, and married 
Edgar M. Austin at Windhall Oct. 3, 
1929. She was a member of the church 
here. * * Montpelier.—Dr. W. S. Nich- 
ols, who has been a consistent friend of the 
Universalist cause, and whose church has 
numbered many Universalists, has resigned 
his pastorate in the Unitarian church here 
on account of ill health. He will be great- 
ly missed from our active life. * * Morris- 
ville.—The Ladies’ Sewing Circle has 
been busy helping to equip the Jane M. 
Copley room at the Copley Memorial 
Hospital. The hospital was built by 
Thomas M. Copley, a Universalist lay- 
man, and this room is in memory of his 
mother, who was an active member of the 
church society years ago. Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe and Rev. Charles Easternhouse, 
former ministers, were welcome visitors 
during the summer. * * Northfield.— 
Mrs. G. H. Howes was a delegate from 
the Laura Hazen Missionary Society to 
the state meeting at St. Johnsbury Sept. 
27. Mrs. Mina Gregory Slayton, who 
died at St. Petersburg, Fla., Sept. 19, was 
born in Northfield in 1849, daughter of 
John and Mirah (Averill) Gregory. Her 
father was a Universalist minister and 
author of the first history of Northfield. 
She spent her summers here. * * North 
Montpelier.—Louis D. Coburn has re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for 
assistant judgeship of the county, and that 
means election. The Scribblers’ Club of 
Montpelier met with Rev. W. J. Coates 
Aug. 16, and Rev. A. W. Hewitt gave a 
fine talk. The annual meeting of the 
League of Vermont Writers was held at 
Goshen Sept. 10, and Rev. Walter J. 
Coates was re-elected president. He 
appointed another Universalist on the 
executive committee, Prof. Arthur W. 
Peach of Norwich University. * * Roches- 
ter.—Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Coffin and 
Mrs. Jessie Tinkham attended the League 
of Vermont Writers’ annual meeting 
Sept. 10. George A. Campbell, chairman 
of the Universalist parish, is a member of 
the State Public Service Commission. 
Rev. J. P. Marvin, former pastor of the 
Universalist church, visited here during 
the summer. * * Rutland.—Rev. Walter 
Thorpe spoke at a meeting of the League 
of American Pen Women at Bristol Sept. 
12, to the Vermont International Order of 
King’s Daughters, Brandon, Sept. 21, and 
at the Baptist church, Brandon, Aug. 24, 
and held Sunday night service at Goshen 
Sept. 25. He has conducted the Vermont 
Camp for Crippled Children at Goshen 
during the summer, The annual luncheon 
of the Ladies’ Aid was held at Long Trail 
Lodge, Sherburne Pass, Sept. 14, and at the 
meeting Sept. 28 with Mrs. Effie E. Yan- 
tis, Mrs. F. H. Everett gave a travelogue, 
“Around the Gaspe Peninsula.” Mrs. 


Flora Thompson, treasurer of the parish, 
is recovering from a serious illness. Earl 
B. Smith, ex-president of the V. and Q. 
Y. P. C. U., vice-president of the Smith 
Lumber Company, has been re-elected | 
secretary-treasurer of the Vermont Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. * * St. 
Albans.—Frank W. Denison, member of 
the Convention parish, died Sept. 20, 
aged fifty-six. He was a graduate of 
Norwich University, a life long Universal- 
ist, officer of the legal society, trustee of 
Bellows Free Academy and active in many 
good works. * * South Strafford.—Rev. 
Harry F. Fister gave some fine sermons 
during the summer. The local Temple 
Lodge No. 54, with Rising Sun Lodge of 
South Royalton, and George Washington 
Lodge of Chelsea, held a George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial meeting here Aug. 16, 
and the Universalist, Baptist and Congre- 
gational churches met with the last named 
church Aug. 21. Mr. Fister gave the 
address on “George Washington the Ma- 
son” at the former and the discourse on 
“George Washington, Man of Religion,’ 
at the latter meeting. Mrs. Fister had 
charge of the music through the summer. 
* * Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
spoke before the Y. P. S. C. E. at North 
Springfield recently. Rev. George 1. 
Thompson, former minister, now pastor 
of the Unitarian church, Dighton, Mass., 
assisted in the service here July 21. * * 
Washington.—Miss Harriet G. Yates 
preached here Sept. 18. Rev. C. A. Sim- 
mots preached in Woodstock Aug. 14, 
with Rev. J. L. Dowson and Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, pastor and former pastor, join- 
ing in the service. * * Windsor.—The | 
Woman’s Alliance of the Unitarian church 
had a large number of the Universalist | 
Ladies’ Aid of Hartland as guests Sept. 14. 
* * Woodstock.—Rey. J. lL. Dowson 
spoke to the citizens at a special village 
meeting Aug. 29, on the zoning act, and 
EK. A. Ransom presided. He is chairman 
of the Red Cross county committee for 
distribution of flour, cotton cloth, ete. 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield as president 
has held several fine meetings of the 
League of Women Voters. * * North Hat- 
ley, Que.—J. B. Reed, an officer of the 
church, is secretary of the Quebec Branch 
of the United Farmers of Canada. * * || 
General Notes.—Henry C. Farrar, presi- || 
dent of the Convention, has recently || 
spoken at a number of fraternal and other | 
meetings at Brattleboro, West Rupert, | 
ete. Besides the Superintendent, our 
ministers who attended the Convocation 
at Middlebury College, Sept. 13-16, by 
invitation of the Vermont Congrega- 
tional Conference, were Rey. George H. || 
Howes, Rev. Walter Thorpe, Rev. George || 
H. Coffin, and Rev. George B. Marsh. 
Rev. R. H. Blodgett, who occasionally 
preaches at the union church at Stock- 
bridge, in the absence of Universalist |] 
preachers, also attended. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Emily Cobb of Beacon Universalist 
Church, Brookline, Mass., was guest of 
honor of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Morgan Memorial at their regular lunch- 
eon on Oct. 7, at their headquarters in 
Boston. Mrs. Cobb, whose ninetieth 
birthday came just a week after the date 
of the luncheon, is the oldest member of 
the Auxiliary. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn will be the speaker at the state-wide 
annual banquet of Universalist Laymen, 
which will be held in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Noy. 16. 


The ministers of Greater Boston will 
meet for a luncheon on Monday, Oct. 17, 
immediately following the regular Minis- 
ters’ Meeting at the Church of the Re- 
demption. This luncheon is in preparation 
for the Laymen’s Banquet on Nov. 16. 


Rey. John Clarence Lee, D. D., is in 
Stamford, Conn., where he is to assist the 
people for a while. Dr. and Mrs. Lee are 
established in the parsonage, and there is 
considerable new interest in the church. 


Mr. George M. Lapoint of Tufts College 
preached at Framingham, Mass., Oct. 9, 
and Rev. Philip F. Mayer of the Medford 
Hillside church will preach there Oct: 16. 


Rey. E. V. Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., 
was ill on Sunday, Oct. 9, and Rev. 
Charles A. Haney preached for him. 


Connecticut 


Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. Church attendance for September 
showed an increase of more than ten per 
cent over that of any September during 
the present pastorate. Several new mem- 
bers have been added to the church school. 
On Rally Sunday, the auditorium was 
nearly filled with the largest congregation 
in years. Dr. Charles H. Puffer, a former 
pastor, was present and was called upon 
to offer prayer and to address the con- 
gregation.. The pastor preached a brief 
sermon on ‘Religion as an Adventure.” 
Several anthems by the choir and a solo 
by Mrs. Gilbert Wagner added much to 
the service. At the church school rally 
following the roll call of members, letters 
were read from absent friends. Former 
superintendents spoke briefly and a short 
sketch, ‘““‘To Seed or to Work,” was given 
by the young ladies of the school. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, pas- 
tor. The church opened in September 
with more than the usual number present 
and the attendance has increased each 
Sunday. During the summer the men 
painted the doors and windows of the ex- 
terior of the building and greatly improved 
its general appearance. In the interior, 
the kitchen is being done over in white 
enamel, and the vestry is being com- 


and Interests 


pletely renovated. The church school 
opened on a new schedule at 9.30 a. m. 
instead of the former 12 o’clock period. 
In less than a year the school has doubled 
in members. The pastor and his wife 
opened the year’s activities with an “at 
home” to which all the members of the 
parish were invited, as an incentive for 
closer fellowship and co-operation. A 
new feature this year is the “Harbinger,” 
a weekly bulletin, sponsored by a loyal 
friend, which is the forerunner of good 
tidings to the church. With the help of 
the publishers and editor of the Chelsea 
Record an intensive survey is being made 
over the city for non-church members to 
whom the church wishes to be of real 
service. The Clara Barton Guild, an or- 
ganization of forty-five young women, is 
busy making clothes for the needy in 
Cnelsea, irrespective of class or creed. 
The choir, newly organized, is planning a 


choir festival later in the year, with solo- 


ists from Boston participating. A junior 
choir has been organized and is being 
trained and gowned ready to sing once a 
month in the Sunday service. 
Malden.—Rey. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
A special meeting was held Oct. 13 to 
consider the budget for 1938. 
was served preceding the meeting. 
Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D.D., pastor. In announcing the opening 
autumn service, the minister sent a mes- 
sage to all members of the parish, in which 
he said: ‘““We saw the eclipse. For over an 
hour the shadow crept steadily over the 
sun’s face, and at last covered it com- 
pletely. But he refused to stay eclipsed. 
.... Our faith in these days may be 
obscured. A shadow, cast by perplexi- 
ties, difficulties, losses, sorrows, seemingly 
blots out our faith in the triumph of good 
over evil, right over wrong, justice over 
corruption. ... Your church, above every- 
thing else, helps the faith you need emerge 
from the shadows. “The hour of the 
church school has been changed from 
12.15 to 9.30, with an increase in attend- 
ance over the corresponding days last 
year, eighteen new members being re- 
ported the first month. Six young men 
are teachers in the school. The social 
activities began with a dancefor theolder 
members of the school, and a social for the 
Home Department, directed by Miss 
Margaret Coburn, its superintendent, 
Foxboro.—On Oct. 2 the Sunday school 
resumed its sessions after its vacation with 
the largest attendance it has had in several 
years. That evening at the regular ser- 
vice of holy communion three new mem- 
bers were received into the church. This 
parish has responded to the “Loyalty” 
call to the best of its ability and is proud 
of its allegiance to the General Convention. 


Pennsylvania 


Hop Bottom.—Rev. G. C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. Rally Sunday was held in the Hop 


A supper . 


Bottom church Oct. 2. It was a joint 
service of the church and church school. 
Harold Roberts, the church school su- 
perintendent, presided at the opening 
service. There was music by the newly 
organized young people’s choir, a story 
sermon for the children and a short talk 
on the topic “I am my church,” by the 
pastor. The Sunday school continued its 
sessions throughout the summer. One of 
the interesting features of this school is 
the young men’s class conducted by Rev. 
C.E. Petty. The Y. P. C. U. holds regular 
meetings, with an attendance of about 
eighteen. This organization recently held 
a dance in the parish house. It joined 
with the Brooklyn union in a pilgrimage 
to Scranton on the evening of Oct. 2. 

Brooklyn.—Rev. G. C. Boorn, pastor. 
Rally Sunday was held in this church and 
church school Oct. 2. There was a large 
attendance at the church school session. 
At the regular morning service music was 
furnished by the Sunday school orchestra, 
a mixed quartette and the junior choir. 
The sermon was preached by Mr. Henry 
C. Felton of Montrose, a lay member of 
the parish and vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention. Mr. 
Felton presented the strong need of a 
liberal church in this part of Pennsylvania. 
Transportation was provided for those 
otherwise unable to come. It being the day 
following the Brooklyn Old Home Day, 
we had some former members with us. In 
the evening the Y. P. C. U. chartered a 
school bus, drove to Scranton where they 
attended a meeting of the Scranton union, 
and enjoyed a social hour afterward. The 
pastor is now preaching a series of ser- 
mons which he ealls Uncle Jagger ser- 
mons, based upon the text, “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Jesus Christ,” 
which was used by Uncle Jagger, an old 
colored preacher, for over ten thousand 
sermons. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. The importance of the small parish 
may or may not be, but the appreciation 
of the small parish is! Emphasis results 
from the recent visit of Miss Harriet 
Yates, our talented representative of the 
G.S.S. A., accompanied by Miss Margaret 
Bolles, director of religious education at 
Bellows Falls. A pleasing conference at 
the manse Saturday afternoon, a direct 
timely address at the usual service Sunday 
morning. It was all too brief, but the task 
of setting the machinery of the Sunday 
school going for the year of work ahead 
seems easier. The hope persists that the 
work may be better done. It will take 
some time to wear out the stimulus given 
by such pleasant, helpful visitors. It 
might be said, perhaps, in common with 
some other small churches, we are de- 
pressed by several disquieting facts—but 
we “don’t look it.” It was a cheerful 
looking congregation of forty that greeted 
the pastor on the first Sunday after the 
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long vacation and promise is given that 
the year’s work may not fall below the 
usual standard. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* 

ie Helen Cody Baker is Publicity 
* Secretary of the Council of Social 
* Agencies of Chicago. 

* Rev. Ellsworth Reamon is pastor 
* of the Universalist. church in Syra- 
*cuse, N. Y. 

- Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is pastor of 
* the Universalist church in Oneonta, 
SING ays 

3 Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
* Seitz, has been advertising manager 
* and business manager of the New 
* York World, manager of the Evening © 
* World, and one of the editors of 
* the Outlook. He has written a num- 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
s 
* 
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ber of books, among them biog- 
raphies of Joseph Pulitzer and 
Horace Greeley. 

Rev. H. D. Spoerl, former pastor 
of our church at Qrono, Me., is 
now at 17 North Russell St., Bos- 
ton, and is taking a post graduate 
course at Harvard University lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has-been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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HELP THE RED CROSS TO HELP THE 
NEEDY 


} The attention of all the people of our 
churches is drawn by James Jackson, 
chairman of the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter, American Red Cross, to the fact 
that the chapter is organizing the following 
four special emergency projects: 

1. The collection of canned vegetables 
and fruits, to be distributed to the families 
of those living on inadequate relief al- 
lowances. These canned goods should be 
delivered to 388 Newbury Street, Boston. 

2. The collection of fresh, semi-perisn- 
able vegetables, such as potatoes, car- 
rots, onions, beets and cabbages, and 
hardy fruits, such as apples and pears. 
These should be delivered to number 27 
Eastern Avenue, Boston, off Atlantic 
Avenue, near State Street, where the 
Red Cross has cold storage space. 

8. The collection and distribution of 
good, clean, used clothing and shoes. 
Delivered to 388 Newbury Street, Boston. 

4. The converting of 500,000 yards of 
cotton materials made from government 
cotton into clothing. Volunteer help in 
the sewing of these garments is very much 
needed. Communicate with the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter, 347 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, telephone Kenmore 6226, 


The Red Cross makes an urgent request 
for every one who can do so to answer these 
appeals as quickly as possible. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1186) 
accept the challenge of difficulty. This is 
the time to stab ourselves awake, to sit 
up and row, to keep on keeping on. 

“Join me in your hearts in this humble 
confession—we have not begun to fight, 
we have not begun to practise this beau- 
tiful faith of ours which affirms the triumph 
of righteousness, this faith that never 
turned its back but marched breast for- 
ward, never doubted clouds would break, 
never dreamed though right were worsted 
wrong would triumph, this faith that holds 
we fall to rise, sleep to wake, and are 
baffled to fight better.” 

A hearty welcome was given to Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, who had traveled all 
night, journeying from Brooklyn to Bos- 
ton, to be with his old-time comrades. 

The program committee, Mr. Nichols, 
Dr. Coons and Mr. Eaton, announced 
that on Oct. 10 Dr. Thomas Billings, of 
the First Unitarian Church of Salem, 
would speak on ‘Impressions of Ulster” 
and that on Oct. 17 Mr. Richard B. Har- 
rison (‘‘The Lawd’’) would speak on “The 
Green Pastures.’ On the latter occasion 
the meeting will be held in Ballou Chapel 


- and the public will be invited. 


* * 


DR. TOMLINSON HONORED 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church and dean of 
the Worcester clergy, was honor guest at 
a dinner given by the Worcester Ministers’ 
Union in the Y. W. C. A. in the evening 
of Oct. 3. Dr. Tomlinson spoke on ‘“My 
Fifty Years in the Ministry.” He told 
how he came East from Ohio to study and 
then became student pastor of a small 
Universalist church in North Anson, Me. 
He told of many incidents during the earlier 
years of his ministry and said that, al- 
though his father had been a clergyman, it 
was his intention to become a civil en- 
gineer. He said the secret of a long pas- 
torate was in liking the work and the 
people. 

Other speakers who paid tribute to Dr. 
Tomlinson were Dr. John A. Ekstrom, 
pastor of First Lutheran Church; Rev. 
Frederick H. Danker, rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church; Dr. Shepherd Knapp, 
pastor of Central Congregational Church; 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, pastor of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church; Dr. Charles A. 
Fisher, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and Dr. A. C. Skinner, former pas- 
tor of Memorial Church. 

* * 


REV. HAROLD I. MERRILL 


Rey. Harold I. Merrill, member of the 
school committee and for nearly five years 
pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
Brunswick, announced his acceptance of a 
pastorate at the First Church of Roxbury, 


Mass., and will take up his duties in a few 
weeks. 

In five years, Mr. Merrill has done 
much to improve conditions here, especial- 
ly along the lines of child welfare. His 
hard work was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the present playground sys- 
tem, which he supervised the past two 
years. As a member of the schoo] com- 
mittee he worked hard to remedy con- 
ditions in the local schools. 

In his work as pastor of the First 
Universalist Church Mr. Merrill organized 
the young people and established one of 
the finest Sunday schools in Brunswick. 
His church work, playground work, ser- 
vice among the poor in the community, 
will be missed. 

Mr. Merrill is a native of Portland, but 
lived in South Paris most of his life. He 
was graduated from South Paris high 
school, Westbrook Seminary and Tufts 
Theological School. Before coming to 
Brunswick he held a pastorate in Marl- 
boro, Mass.—Lewiston (Maine) Journal. 

* * 


CHARLES G. LINCOLN 


Charles G. Lincoln, seventy-eight, presi- 
dent of the widely known tea, coffee and 
spice importing firm which for thirty 
years or more has borne his name, died at 
his home, No. 26 Girard Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 2. He leaves his wife, one 
sister, Mrs. Angie L. Burr, widow of 
Willie O. Burr, for many years editor and 
publisher of the Hartford Times; two sons, 
Richard L. Lincoln, treasurer of Charles 
G. Lincoln and Company, and Raymond 
G. Lincoln, formerly assistant United 
States district attorney, now secretary 
of Charles G. Lincoln and Company; a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert B. Newell; and 
ten grandchildren, all of Hartford. 

Mr. Lincoln’s first wife, Ida Belden 
Lincoln, died in June, 1924. His widow, 
whom he married in March, 1929, was 
Ethel Chisholm. 

A native of West Upton, Mass., Charles 
G. Lincoln went to Hartford with his par- 
ents when he was six years old. He at- 
tended the public schools and was gradu- 
ated from Hartford Public High School in 
1874. He was then employed by the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company for about 
six years, leaving to take a position with 
Fox, Brusselars and Company. 

His connection with the famous old tea, 
coffee and spice firm of Allyn, Blanchard 
and Latimer began three years later, when 
he entered its employ as bookkeeper. 
When the firm became Allyn, Blanchard 
and Company, Mr. Lincoln was taken into 
the concern, which was succeeded by Lin- 
coln, Seyms and Company and in later 
years by Charles G. Lincoln and Company. 
Mr. Lincoln had the esteem and confidence 
of business men and occupied a position 
of high standing among merchants. 

Prominent among the Universalists 
of the state, Mr. Lincoln was a deacon of 
the Church of the Redeemer, was a mem- 
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ber of the building committee which had 
charge of the erection of the church on 
Asylum Avenue, following removal from 
an older edifice on Main Street, where the 
Travelers Insurance Company now is. 
The Asylum Avenue church was torn 
down recently to make way for a street 
and the Church of the Redeemer is now on 
Fern Street, West Hartford. Mr. Lin- 
coln has served as clerk of the church, as 
chairman of the board of trustees and as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. He 
was for several terms president of the 
Connecticut Universalist Congregation. 

In politics he was a Democrat, but was 
appointed to the board of charity com- 
missioners in 1907 by Mayor William F. 
Henney. Mr. Lincoln was elected several 
times president of the board, and after he 
left office was active in the work of the 
Charity Organization society as a director. 
He was also almoner of the Niles fund. 

Mr. Lincoln was a member of the Hart- 
ford Club, the Get-together Club and the 
board of directors of the Y. M. C. A. 

The funeral was held at the Church of 
the Redeemer, West Hartford, Wednesday, 
Oct. 5, at 2.830 p.m. Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer of New Haven officiated. 

The Hartford Times said of Mr. Lincoln: 

“For many years Charles G. Lincoln had 
been active in religious, business and civic 
life of Hartford. A quiet and modest 
man, he never sought the limelight, but 
was generally respected for his good citizen- 
ship and the soundness of his ideas. He 
had grown up in the business life of Hart- 
ford, and for many years headed the firm 
with which he became connected as a 
young man. 

“Mr. Lincoln took a good citizen’s in- 
terest in public affairs and participated in 
them quite actively, although not as a 
strong partisan. Mayor Henney made 
him a member of the charity board, where 
he served several terms, continuing his 
interest in that work by being a director 
of the Charity Organization Society. 

“Mr. Lincoln was well known asa church- 
man and faithful to his ideals as such. 
Leaders of his party often suggested nomi- 
nating kim for public office, but, not a 
self-seeker, he never sought such prefer- 
ment. He took a lively interest in all that 
concerned Hartford and indeed in all that 
went onin the world. He went about his 
work, public or private, with no fanfare of 
trumpets. His purpose was merely to 
be a good citizen and upright member of 
the community. To know that he was 
so regarded was sufficient reward.” 

* * 


NEW YORK STATE OFFICIALS 


Louis B. Cartwright of Syracuse was 
elected president of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
Oct. 4 as a successor to Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich. Mr. Ulrich was retained on the 
board. Rev. George Thorburn of Middle- 
town was made vice-president. Officers 
re-elected were Miss Inez E. Warner of 


Albion, secretary; Miss Elma M. Seckner, 
Ilion, treasurer and the following board 
members: Ivan S. Bailey of Cortland and 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Floral Park. Mrs. 
McCallum of Syracuse is superintendent of 
Cradle Roll and Miss Grace A. Rice of 
Rochester superintendent of the Home 


Department. 
* * 


A BROTHER OF DR. BISBEE DIES 


Harlow H.-Bisbee, fire marshal of the 
Binghamton bureau of fires from Feb- 
ruary, 1915, until July 15, 1922, died at 
his home, Sunday afternoon, Sept. 25. 
Mr. Bisbee had been ill for some time, 
and death was due largely to decline 
caused by his advancing years. He was 
seventy-eight years old. 

Mr. Bisbee was born in Nunda, Living- 
ston County, and came with his family to 
Binghamton when twelve years old. He 
joined the Binghamton bureau of fires in 
May, 1870, becoming affiliated with the 
Excelsior Hook and Ladder Company of 
the old Binghamton volunteer fire de- 
partment. Then followed three years ab- 
sence from Binghamton during which he 
resided at Howard, Kan. 

He returned to Binghamton, and was 
appointed fire marshal in February, 1915. 
He was retired on pension July 15, 1922. 

Mr. Bisbee was a member of the Tab- 
ernacle Methodist Church of Binghamton 
and of the Odd Fellows lodge at Howard, 
Kan. 

He is survived by his wife, Louise, a 
daughter, Mrs. Ina Austin of South New 
Berlin, a son, Franklin, of Warrensburg, 
and seven grandchildren. —Binghamion, N. 
Y., paper. 

x x 


IN APPRECIATION 


For a quarter of a century Miss Ruth EB. 
Hersey, for the major portion of that time 
superintendent of the Bethany Union for 
Young Women, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
has devotedly and untiringly served the 
interests and promoted the general health 
and happiness of those who have at one 
time and another lived within its walls. 

In recognition, therefore, of that service, 
and in celebration of her twenty-fifth year. 
of residence there, some eighty-three for- 
mer and present residents of the Home 
united on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 2, in 
giving expression to their sense of affection 
and gratitude. 

At the behest of Miss Sarah Usher, for 
the committee in charge of arrangements, 
they began to arrive at 4 o’clock, gathering 
in the parlors, shaking Miss Hersey’s hand, 
renewing old associations with each other, 
and traveling back in memory. Some were 
present who had been at Bethany when 
Miss Hersey herself arrived there twenty- 
five years ago as working housekeeper. 

After refreshments, consisting of sand- 
wiches, cakes and tea, all lingered in the 
dining room to witness the bestowal of 
the five ten-dollar gold pieces presented on 
behalf of the girls by Miss Emma Gardner, 


who jokingly referred to herself as the 
“oldest living resident,’”’ chosen primarily 
because she so conclusively demonstrated 
in her own person the superior merits of 
Bethany Union table. 

Responding, Miss Hersey thanked all 
present, as well as those unable to come but 
who had sent their good wishes, and re- 
peated what she has so often said, that her 
“girls” had ever been the best girls in the 
world. 

Additional gifts from the girls were 
twenty-five beautiful long-stemmed roses 
—one for each year of service—a corsage 
bouquet, and a large fruit cake which was 
cut and passed around to those present. 
From members of the Presidents’ Council 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society came a 
five-dollar gold piece. A special guest was 
Miss Adams, from the Bethany Union 
Board. It was an occasion that will 
linger in the memories of all present. 

Bertha Houston. 


* x 


RECEPTION TO DR. AND MRS. 
LEIGHTON 


The commodious parish house of the 
First Universalist Church of Somerville, 
Mass., was taxed to its capacity Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 6, by the friends of 
Dr. and Mrs. George E. Leighton, who 
gathered to do honor to them on the tenth 
anniversary of their coming to this church. 

In the reception line with Dr. and Mrs. 
Leighton were Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Whit- 
ing, representing the church organization, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Friend, representing 
the General Convention, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, representing the Official 
Board of the Massachusetts Convention, 
Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, represent- 
ing the State Convention. The “Leigh- 
ton Class,” a splendid group of young men, 
served as ushers. 

Mr. G. B. Whiting, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the church, was master 
of ceremonies, and introduced the speak- 
ers and the musical numbers given by a 
trio of musicians under the direction of 
and including Mr. Mark Dickey, organist, 
whose delightful composition, ‘Allegro 
Conspirito,”” was given its initial public 
presentation during this program. Mr. 
Whiting read congratulatory letters and 
telegrams from numerous friends of Dr. 
and Mrs. Leighton and the church, who 
were unable to be present. Among these 
were communications from Dr. John van 
Schaick, editor of the Christian Leader 
and manager of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
Superintendent and Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, both of 
whom were attending State Conventions 
outside of New England, and Dr. George 
E. Huntley. 

The speakers were Mr. V. A. Friend, 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, Dr. Lee S. MeCol- 
lester, Dr. Leon M. Conwell, editor of 
Somerville Journal, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, and 
Dr. Leighton, who replied, with evident feel- 
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ing, to the gracious presentation of the guest 
book and church gift by Mr. G. B. Whiting, 
and to thesplendid tributes of appreciation 
to his eminent Christian ministry in the 
church and the community, by each of the 
speakers. 

Rey. and Mrs. Charles P. Hall, Rev. 
and Mrs. R. R. Hadley, Rev. and Mrs. 
Otto 8S. Raspe, Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, and Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons were present from neighboring 
churches and communities. 

At the close of the program -re‘resh- 
ments were served by a committee of 
church women, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Walter Farnum. 

Go Jel Jie 


Notices 
COMING EVENTS 


Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), October 25, 26. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
26, 27. 

Annual Conference Iowa Unitarian Association, 
Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. 

* * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Oct. 18-21, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Uni- 
tarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 

Oct. 25-28, President Everett C. Herrick, D. D., 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

Noy. 1-4, Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School. 

Noy. 8-11, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston. 

Noy. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nov. 22-23, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 

Noy. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Novy. 25, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rey. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 
mouth College. : 

eee 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Thursday, Oct. 
20. 

10.30a m. The State President presiding. Organ 
voluntary, Mr. Thomas W. Lander. Praise Ser- 
vice, Mrs. John Smith Lowe and Mrs. Leslie Coving- 
ton. Devotional Service, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D. Greetings, Mrs. Charles Conklin, president 
of the Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. Everett I. 
Grant, member of State Board. Vocal Selection, 
Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Covington. High Lights of 
the Diabetic Camp at Clara Barton Birthplace, 
Miss Ruth B. Reed. Address, “The Meaning of 
Christian Citizenship,” Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, 
Wollaston, presented by Mrs. Joseph S. Buttrick, 
chairman of Christian Citizenship. 

Recess. Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by 
the ladies of the church. 

1.45 p.m. Organ voluntary, Thomas W. Lander. 
Hymn. Prayer, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
pastor. Response. Roll Call. Address, “Indians 


of Alberta and British Columbia,’’ Miss Mabel F. 
Knight (Ta-de-win). Offertory. Litany of the 
Seven Candles of Creation, represented by Mrs. 
Leslie Covington, Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Mrs. 
Edward L. Shinn, Mrs. B. A. Hewitt, Mrs. Frederick 
Pfaff, Mrs. Charles Payson, Miss Ruth B. Reed. 
Benediction. 
En 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 
Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in’ annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 
business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 
friends to attend. 
The chairman of the entertainment committee is 
Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
+ 
KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 
The annual meeting of the Kansas State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held with the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Hutchinson, Oct. 26, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may be presented to the convention. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
eee 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Oct. 17, Mr. Richard B. Harrison (“The Lawd’’), 
“Green Pastures” Company. 


Oct. 24, Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, Boston. Nation- 
al Economy League. 
Oct. 31, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Boston. Work 


among Diabetics.” 
Church of the Redemption, Mondays, 10.30 a. m. 
x x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License of Arthur W. Webster, Kingston, N. H., 
and Tufts College, renewed for one year, to expire 
Oct. 7, 1933. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eenek 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License of Edwin W. Gridley renewed for one 
year from Oct. 1, 1932. 

Received on transfer from Vermont, Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse, Sept. 24, 1932. 

G. W. Sias,. Secretary. 
ear 
IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Dual fellowship granted to Rey. Charles E. Sny- 
der, D. D. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. W. R. Holloway 
to Wisconsin. 

L. B. Galer. 
oir 

VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Ordained Sunday, Sept. 25, Rev. Harry A. Farrar 
of Andover, Vermont. 

Dismissed at his own request, Oct. 3, 1932, be- 
cause engaged fully in business for the U. S. Goy- 
ernment, Frederick Henry Cole of St. Albans. 

H. H. Latham, Secretary. 
ce  E 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Fellowship Committee of the New Hamp- 
shire State Convention will meet at Concord, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1932, to examine Will E. Roberts of 
Keene as a candidate for ordination. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary: 
ce 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 

The first meeting of the season will be held on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 19, at the First Universal- 
ist Church, Malden. Directors’ Meeting at 5.45. 
Supper at 6.30. Evening meeting, 7.30. 

The evening meeting will be opened with a de- 
votional service conducted by Mr. Curtis S. Edgett, 
assistant to Rev. Seth R. Brooks. The evening 
will be devoted to Curriculum Study. For the 
Small Children’s group, the leader will be Miss Mona 
Mayo, Field Representative, Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. H. B. 
Hartwell, secretary of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union, will lead the Junior group. Mrs. Lloyd Mil- 
ler, a member of the Massachusetts Congregational 


Conference, will conduct the Intermediate and Young 
People’s group. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
will conduct the group on “Religious Educational 
Opportunties for Adults in the Home, the Church, 
and the Community.” 7 
x * 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the UniversalistChurch 
of the State of New York will be held in Christ 
Church, Middletown, beginning Friday evening, 
Novy. 25, 1932, and ending Sunday, Nov. 27. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Edna W. Bailey, Secretary. 
* Ox 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Ben F. Wilson, minister of the Unitarian 
church, Erie, Pa., and Rev. Robert Sheridan Miller, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
Laneaster, Pa., have been granted full fellowship 
in accordance with the rules and regulations govern- 
ing dual fellowship. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
3 EF 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley Con- 
ference will be held in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Universalist, Lawrence, Mass., on Wednesday 
forenoon and afternoon, Oct. 19. Following is the 
program: 

10.45 a. m. Devotional service, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, of Nashua, N. H. Sermon, Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., Coneord, N. H. 

12. Dinner. 

1.30 p. m. Business. Election of officers. Ad- 
dress, “Selling Universalism,’’ Rev. W. P. Farns- 
worth, Manchester, N. H. Address, ‘‘Universaliswt 
a Source of Courage and Joy,’’ Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., Haverhill, Mass. Address, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches. 

All friends are invited to attend the Conference. 
Those expecting to be present will please notify the 
minister of the entertaining church, Rev. Clarence 
Guy Robbins, D. D., 132 East St., Lawrence, Mass. 

W. L. Gilereast, Secretary. 
co AES 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Letters of transfer granted to: Samuel G. Dunham 
to General Convention. William A. Haney to 
Connecticut. William Couden to Rhode Island. 
Donald G. Hoyt to Vermont. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Elmer M. Druley 
from Ohio; Edwin P. Wood from Vermont; Lester 
Lewis from Maine; Edson Reifsnider from California; 
Elizabeth Goldthwaite from Vermont; George W. 
Penniman from New Hampshire. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
WANTED 

25 or more copies of ‘‘Churech Harmonies New 
and Old.” Will pay transportation and fair price 
for used copies. 

Rev. N.E. McLaughlin. 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 


Married 


Kennedy-Downing. In Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 5, 
by Rev. C. F. MeIntire, Maurice Franklin Kennedy 
and Doris Myrtle Downing, all of Chelsea. 


Obituary 


L. H. Cawthon 

Mr. L. H. Cawthon of DeFuniak Springs, Florida, 
died on Friday, Sept. 30. Funeral services were 
held in the Universalist church, in charge of the 
local Baptist and Methodist ministers. 

For a number of years Mr. Cawthon was mod- 
erator of the Universalist church. He was the 
oldest resident of De Funiak. In a few days he 
would have been seventy-six years old. During all 
his life he had never tasted a drop of liquor. His 
health had been exceptionally good until about two 
months ago, 
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Educational 
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urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
® F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information } 
LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Deere are Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Hl Edition 
Se oe FOR BOYS 
: af AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s | 
Own Interest with 
Pictures_ Which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the 2id_of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b 4 Specimen of Type . 

'16 But Jésus called themuntohtm, 

.. and said, ~ Suffer little children to 
a Ce ET EE REL EES 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 

overlapping covers, round corners, red 

under gold edges, head bands and pur-~ $2.00 

ple silk marker, gold titles......+-++- 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. ° 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfulty to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
‘What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A lady heard her new colored maid 
answering the telephone one morning. 
“VYes’m,” the girl replied to the phone 
question; and again “‘Yes’m.”’ Her third 
answer was, “It sho is’”—then she hung up. 

“What was wanted, Lucy?” her mistress 
asked. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Lucy, “she asked 
if this was your house and I told her yes, 
then she asked if you was home and I said 
yes. Then she said, ‘Long distance from 
Washington,’ and I said, ‘It sho is.’ ”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


, 


aie 


The airplane flight of the Hutchinson 
family to Greenland may be regarded as a 
great success. Nobody was killed, the 
cause of intelligent aviation wasn’t set 
back very much, and the labor and ex- 
pense of rescuing the party were not 
enormous.—Boston Globe. 

* * 

Smith: ‘“My wife sure is thrifty. She 
made me a necktie out of an old dress of 
hers.” 

Jones: ““That’s nothing. My wife made 
her a dress out of one of my ties.”—Cap- 
pers Weekly. 

* * 

At the morning service Dr. Holcomb 
will discuss “If the Depression Is Dis- 
appearing, What Lessons Are We Learn- 
ing?’ Mrs. W. L. Walker will sing, 
“Search Me, O God.”—Memphis Evening 
Appeal. 

* * 

Guest: “Your little daughter looks so 
good and quiet.” 

Hostess: “I hadn’t noticed. Mary, 
come here—what naughtiness have you 
been up to now?”’—Vart Hem (Stockholm). 

k * 

We're fed up on reading about the 
hardihood of pioneer Americans. Not 
one of them could have endured riding 
fifty-six miles in a rumble seat over one 
of our detours.—Ailanta Constitution. 

* x 

A little miss of four came tearfully to 
her mother one morning with the com- 
plaint, ‘“How can I button my dress when 
the button is in the back and I’m in the 
front?”—Labor (Washington). 

* * 


“Mrs. Upton’s pet dog has been run 
over; she’ll be heartbroken.” 
“Don’t tell her abruptly.” 
“No, I’ll begin by saying it’s her hus- 
band.” —Sydney Bulletin 
* * 


Little Joan: ‘‘What do the angels do in 
heaven, mummy?” 

Mother: ‘They sing and play harps.” 

Little Joan: “‘Haven’t they any radios?” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

She (on a diet, to her husband): ‘“‘Here 
I sit gorging myself, and you haven’t the 
will-power to make me stop.’”’—Hvery- 
body’s. 
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The Universalist 
General Convention 


Always in Session 


The Unifying Agency of Universalism 


The Servant of Every State Convention, 
Organization of Universalists and Local 
Universalist Center. Every Universalist 


Church in the World is a Branch 


Departments 
Administration, Records, Statistics 
Trustees of Funds for Specific Purposes 
Church Extension at home and abroad 


Interdenominational and International Re- 
lations 


Educational: Loans to Theological Students, 
Denominational and Interdenominational Com- 
missions, Religious Education, Suffolk School 


Assistance to local churches in developing 
financial systems, locating ministers, propaganda 


Fellowship of ministers, assistance in settle- 
ment in parishes 


Ministerial Relief and Pensions 


Publishing Lenten booklets, special pro- 
grams and other supplies 


Write to us about your problems. Tell us how to 
solve our common problems. Work with usin our mutual 
tasks. Help us to make all men believe that ‘nothing can 
separate us from the Love of God.” 


ROGER F. ETZ, 
Secretary and General Superintendent 


Denominational Headquarters 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


